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EDITORIAL 

"Alle  is  buxumnesse  there,  and  bookes  for  to  rede  and  to  lerne. 

And  grate  love  and  lykinge,  for  each  of  hem  loveth  other.” 

Piers  Plowman. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Study's  charities  have  greatly  increased, 
and  although  they  have  been  well  supported,  we  feel  that  not  enough  is  known 
about  them.  For  this  reason  we  should  like  to  depart  from  the  usual  editorial 
in  order  to  tell  old  and  present  Study-ites  more  about  the  '’Children*  s  Memorial 
Cot”,  the  "Christmas  Baskets”  and  the  "School  Sale”. 

One  of  the  oldest  school  charities  is  the  upkeep  of  a  cot  in  the  Children’s 
Memorial  Hospital.  This  cot  was  endowed  in  memory  of  a  Study  Girl,  Patricia 
Drummond,  who  died  in  1931.  It  has  been  kept  up  by  the  money  from  our  weekly 
collections.  Two  of  us  visited  the  hospital  not  long  ago  and  found  a  little 
Chinese  girl  in  the  bed.  We  are  sure  that  if  the  School  could  have  seen  her, 
they  would  never  again  grudge  their  coins  on  Wednesday  morning.  We  heard  an 
amusing  story  about  her.  When  Mei  Ling  arrived  at  the  hospital,  she  had  no 
toothbrush;  so  the  nurse  provided  her  with  one.  This  she  angrily  threw  on  the 
floor,  refusing  to  use  it.  No  amount  of  persuasion  or  threats  could  make  her 
change  her  mind.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  rejected  toothbrush  was  trade- 
marked  "made  in  Japan”.  Needless  to  say,  she  gained  the  sympathy  of  everyone  - 
plus  a  Canadian  toothbrush  J 

Another  old  school  custom  is  packing  "Christmas  Baskets”  for  needy 
families.  Names  of  families  are  sent  to  us  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
and  the  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital.  These  are  families  in  which  there  has 
been  illness  or  real  inability  to  work  or  a  father  overseas.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  the  whole  school  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Trapping  up  parcels,  trading 
clothes  and  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  generosity.  One  might  almost  say 
that  the  "Christmas  Baskets”  do  us  more  good  than  those  who  receive  them,  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  fun  we  get  out  of  packing  them. 

The  annual  School  Sale  held  in  aid  of  war  causes  in  the  autumn  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  success  every  year.  Each  girl  undertakes  to  make  at  least  one 
article  during  the  summer.  This  year  we  were  delighted  at  the  variety  of 
articles  turned  in  and  also  at  the  large  contribution  from  last  year's  Sixth 
Form.  Although  it  is  hard  to  get  wool  the  knitted  articles  were  as  numerous 
and  nice  as  ever.  Some  of  the  ideas  were  very  original  -  the  crocheted  neck¬ 
laces,  for  example.  Everything  was  sold  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  most 
satisfying  event.  Planning  the  sale  is  an  ideal  way  to  start  off  the  year. 

Old  girls,  new  girls  and  staff  all  work  together  to  make  it  a  success.  This 
willingness  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  co-operate  produces  the  real  school 
spirit,  of  vtfhich  we  are  proud. 
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Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Sale  was  sent  to  the  Allied  Post,  which 
sends  comforts  to  the  sailors  of  allied  nations.  The  following  is  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Captain  of  a  Free  French  ship:- 


Dear  Miss, 

I  suppose  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  know  were  one  of 
your  Xmas  parcels  went, 

I  had  one  of  these  and  I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  its 
content  and  more  for  the  kindness  which  was  in. 

Having  been  away  from  France  for  more  than  four  years  we 
all  apreciate  the  gifts  our  families  can't  send  us, 

I  must  also  ask  you  to  be  the  interpreter  to  all  your 
friends  of  the  allied  post  for  my  crew  who  received  the  same 
packages , 

This  ship  as  been  torpedoed  one  year  ago,  and  is  now  again 
ready  to  help  in  the  fight. 


I  am  yours  respectfully, 

J,  Hennuyer, 

Captain  s/s  "Capo  Olmo", 

These  School  Charities  which  I  have  described  are  ?/hat  we  may  consider 
’our  bit1  in  the  work  of  the  world  outside  the  school.  Many  of  us  wish  often 
that  we  could  get  away  from  our  algebra  and  Latin  and  take  a  job.  But  we  have 
to  realize  that  school  work  is  really  our  war  ?/ork  and  that  we  must  be  educated 
for  the  task  of  making  and  keeping  peace.  However,  we  can  reach  out  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  school  to  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  needs  of  others 
through  the  Sale,  the  Baskets  and  the  Cot, 

WELCOME 

When  we  came  back  to  school  in  September,  we  found  that  Miss  Shortt  was 
to  teach  us  history.  She  has  certainly  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  taking 
Miss  Skelton's  place.  We  all  hope  she  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

THANK  YOU 


The  Sixth  Form  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  Miss  Harvey  and 
Miss  Seath  .for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  editing  this  copy  of  the  magazine. 
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MU  GAMMA 

Helen  MacLure  (Head) 

Sheila  Clarkson 
(Sub-Head) 

Louise  Mac far lane 
(Games  Captain) 
Linda  Ballantyne 
Deirdre  Barr 
Pannie  Barr 
Joan  Bronson 
Ann  Bushall 
Jill  Crossen 
Deirdre  Earle 
Stephanie  Hale 
Elizabeth  Hastings 
Mary  Horne 
Eleanor  Lindsay 
Elspeth  Lindsay 
Shirley  McCall 
Nancy  McGill 
Joanna  McLeod 
Joan  Mackay 
Barbara  MacLean 
Bella  MacLean 
Sally  Matthews 
Verity  Molson 
Cathy  Ann  Notman 
Joan  Notman 
Margaret  Notman 
Madeleine  Parsons 
Nancy  Pollock 
Constance  Pope 
Andria  Richardson 
Nancy  Rideout 
Kathleen  Root 
Marjorie  Root 
Mary  Spencer-Nairn 
Sheila  White 
Norma  Wight 
Shirley  Wight 
Dilys  Williams 
Joan  Young 


ROLL  CALL  1943-44 


UPPER  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


Head  Girl:  Helen  MacLure 
Games  Captain:  Dorothy  Downes 


KAPPA  RHO 

Dorothy  Downes 
(Head) 

Pauline  Little 
(Sub-Head) 
Sheila  Beaton 
(Games  Captain) 
Barbara  Beall 


BETA  LAMBDA 

Elizabeth  Dawes 
(Head,  Games  Captain) 
Barbara  Tidmarsh 
(Sub-Head) 


Tessa  Bendixson 


Elizabeth  Ann  Berlyn  Audrey  Congreve 


Nancy  Bignell 
Patricia  Brophy 
Charlotte  Butler 
Susan  deWinton 
Carol  Giles 
Janet  Gilmour 
Jane  Gordon 
Linda  Hodgson 
Barbara  Jellett 
Margaret  Little 
Marie  Lyall 
Margot  McDougall 
Sally  McDougall 
Kathryn  Mason 
Joan  Moffitt 
Mary  Newcomb 
Anne  Pangman 
Daphne  Pangman 


Gail  Cottingham 
Olive  Crombie 
Barbara  Dawes 
Martha  Fisher 
Mary  Fisher 
Virginia  Govier 
Frances  Hodge 
Mary  Jane  Hutchison 
Audrey  MacDermot 
Mary  MacDermot 
Patsy  MacDermot 
Jane  McCarthy 
Rosina  McCarthy 
Elizabeth  McLennan 
Eve  Marie t 
Gwen  Marler 
June  Marler 
Louise  Marler 


Katherine  Paterson  Diana  Mather 


Bryony  Plant 
Cynthia  Plant 
Jennifer  Porteous 
Susan  Porteous 
Jane  Ramsay 
Margaret  Rogers 
Pamela  Smart 
Mary  Stavert 
Gerda  Thomas 
Barbara  Wales 
Shirley  Anne  Wales 


Barbara  Miller 
Patricia  Ann  Moore 
Elizabeth  Parkin 
Sylvia  Ponder 
Mary  Lee  Putnam 
Roslyn  Robertson 
Jocelyn  Rutherford 
Doreen  Stanford 
Diana  Sutherland 
Judith  Thomas 
Nancy  Todd 
June  Walker 


Priscilla  Wanklyn 
Carolyn  Whitehead  Marjorie  Wiggs 
Sandra  Wilson  Sally  Wilson 


DELTA  BETA 

Rosemary  Grier  (Head 

Phyllis  Bronfman 
(Sub-Head) 

Jane  Bourne 
(Games  Captain) 
Sally  Aitken 
Ann  Armstrong 
Joy  Ballon 
Margot  Ballon 
Helen  Belcher 
Barbara  Christmas 
Nonie  Cronyn 
Frances  Currie 
Mary  Anne  Currie 
Elizabeth  Fleming 
Joan  Fraser 
Diana  Gaherty 
Barbara  Heward 
Efa  Heward 
Mary  Hugessen 
Angela  Johns 
Jannie  Leipoldt 
Meriel  MacLean 
Doone  McMurtry 
Elizabeth  Marshall 
P.  Massy-Beresford 
Jill  Newell 
Eve  Osier 
Pippa  Osier 
Sandrea  Ogilvie 
Willa  Ogilvie 
Grace  Raymond 
Mary  Robertson 
Anne  Samson 
Marigold  Savage 
Mary  Stewart 
Mary  Tellier 
Solange  Tupanjanin 
E,  Turner-Bone 
Dorothy  Walter 


\ 
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LOWER  SCHOOL 


UPPER  A 


Jane  Aitken 
Joan  Banld 
Frances  Bushell 
Tish  Dawes 
Diana  Drew 
Joan  Evans 

LOWER  A 

Margot  Beaubien 
Fiona  Bogert 
Elizabeth  Grant 
Faith  Heward 

UPPER  B 

Mary  Bogert 
Susan  Cushing 
Linda  Gordon 


LOWER  B 

Lyn  Geddes 
Martha  Murray 
Judy  Ogilvie 


Olaire  Faulkner 
Susan  Marler 
Deirdre  Molson 
Brydon  McCarthy 
Jill  McConnell 
Penelope  Nichol 


Cynthia  Molson 
Kate  Molson 
Zoe  Molson 
Annabell  Mitchell 


Susan  Gordon 
Judy  Mather 
Elizabeth  Mackenzie 
Sally  Parsons 


Sylvia  Randall 
Margaret  Robertson 
Barbara  Rooney 


Pamela  Pasmore 
Valerie  Ross 
Sally  Sharwood 
Pamela  Stewart 


Beth  McEwen 
Margaret  Ogilvie 
Camilla  Porteous 


Penny  Pasmore 
Hilary  Thomas 


Janet  Savage 
Judith  St.  George 
Anne  Warner 


-  L 


"SEWING  CLASS" 
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MU  GAMMA 

The  first  house-meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  Friday ,  September  16th. 
Miss  Wallace  was  with  us  again,  and  we  gladly  welcomed  Miss  Shortt  as  our  new 
House  Mistress.  Miss  Wallace  took  charge,  and  Helen  MacLure  was  elected  Head  of 
the  House,  while  Sheila  Clarkson  was  made  Sub-Head  and  Louise  MacFarlane,  Games 
Captain. 


This  year  Mu  Gamma  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Isabel  McGill  who  has  been 
Head  of  the  House  for  the  past  two  years.  However,  we  were  delighted  to  have 
six  new  girls  join  our  ranks.  These  were:  Mary  Horne,  Andria  Richardson,  Nancy 
Pollock,  Nancy  Ridout,  Sheila  White  and  Deirdre  Earle  (whom  we  unfortunately  lost 
during  the  Easter  Term) . 

Eleanor  Lindsay  and  Ann  Bushell  have  given  us  the  most  excell ents.  But 
our  total  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  Term  was  very  discouraging.  However,  every 
one  made  a  great  effort,  and  by  Easter  we  had  increased  it  to  six  times  its 
former  size.  Keep  it  up  Mu  Gamma] 

We  turn  now  to  Sports,  which  is  a  happier  subject.  In  the  autumn, 

Louise  MacFarlane  and  Joan  Bronson  won  the  tennis  doubles  for  us,  after  a  hard 
struggle.  Again,  after  a  close  and  exciting  final  game  against  Kappa  Rho,  we 
succeeded  in  winning  the  basketball  cup. 

Our  team  was  as  follows: 

Shots . . . Connie  Pope 

Louise  MacFarlane 

Centres . . . Madeleine  Parsons 

Eleanor  Lindsay 

Defense . .  ...Elspeth  Lindsay 

Helen  MacLure 

We  still  have  the  Swimming  Meet  and  Sports  Day  to  look  forward  to. 

All  Mu  Gamma  has  its  eyes  on  the  House  Cup.  Time  will  tell  I 


KAPPA  RHO  HOUSE  NOTES 


At  our  first  House  meeting  this  year  our  House-Mistresses  Miss  Marsh 
and  Miss  Harbert  took  charge.  Dorothy  Downes  was  then  elected  Head  of  the  House, 
Pauline  Little  Sub-Head,  and  Sheila  Beaton  Games  Captain, 

We  feel  the  loss  this  year  of  Joan  Mason  (last  year's  Head),  Susan 
Eisman,  Barbara  Sitwell,  Mary  Lea  Fetherstonhaugh;  but  we  gained  to  our  ranks, 
Susan  de  Winton,  Jane  Gordon,  Joan  Moffitt,  Anne  Pangman,  Mary  Stavert, 

Caroline  Whitehead  and  Sandra  Wilson. 

Although  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  was  hoped  for  in  school  work 
this  year,  however  we  believe  congratulations  are  due  to  Jane  Ramsay  for  having 
the  highest  total  in  the  House. 

In  sports  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the  doubles  inter-house 
tennis  championships 5  our  team  consisting  of  Janet  Gilmour  and  Dorothy  Downes 
reached  the  finals  but  were  beaten  by  our  old  adversary  Mu  Gamma. 
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In  the  House  Basketball  games  we  beat  Delta  Beta  but  once  again  were 
beaten  by  Mu  Gamma.  On  the  team  were; 


Shots  ......... 

ti 

I! 

Shooting  centre 
Defence  centre  , 

If  !t 

Defence  . . . 

it 


(Dorothy  Downes 
(Linda  Hodgson 
Nancy  Bignell 
.Cynthia  Plant 
(Dorothy  Downes 
(Linda  Hodgson 
Pauline  Little 
Susan  de  Winton 


We  still  have  the  Swimming  Meet  and  Sports  Day  in  which  we  are  all 
hoping  for  good  results  from  Kappa  Rho. 


In  closing  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the  House 
every  success  in  the  future. 


BETA  LAMBDA 

The  first  house-meeting  took  place  in  the  Science  Room  with  our  house 
mistresses,  Miss  Vowles  and  Miss  Indge  presiding.  Elizabeth  Dawes  was  elected 
Head  and  Games  Captain,  and  Barbara  Tidmarsh  Sub-Head. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  Diana  Davis,  who  was  Head  Girl  and  Head  of 
the  House,  and  Pamela  Ponder  the  Sub-Head.  Both  of  them  had  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  both  the  School  and  the  House. 

In  their  stead  we  T/elcomed  Olive  Crombie,  Barbara  Dawes,  Mary  MacDermot, 
Caroline  and  Patricia  Ann  Moore,  Judith  Thomas  and  also  Audrey  Congreve,  who 
left  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  Term. 

Everyone  has  worked  hard  to  make  our  year  a  successful  one.  The  girls 
with  the  best  totals  are;-  Patsy  MacDermot,  Barbara  Tidmarsh,  June  Marler  and 
Martha  Fisher. 

We  did  not  do  very  well  in  Basketball  but  we  are  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  the  Swimming  Meet  and  Sports  Day.  The  Basketball  Team  was:- 


Shots . . . Elizabeth  Dawes 

Gwen  Marler 
Barbara  Tidmarsh 

Defence . . . .  .Sally  Wilson 


Mary  Fisher 
Doreen  Stanford 


DELTA  BETA 

Our  first  House  Meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in  the  history  room,  as 
usual,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Moore  and  Madame  Gaudion,  our  House 
Mistresses.  Rosemary  Grier  was  elected  Head  of  the  House,  Phyllis  Bronfman,  Sub- 
Head,  and  Jane  Bourne,  the  Games  Captain. 


I I 


FIRST  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
(Left  to  right) 

Dorothy  Downes  (captain),  Helen  MacLure, 
Elizabeth  Dawes,  Pauline  Little,  Barbara 
Heward,  Louise  Macfarlane 


FIRST  SKI  TEAM 
Back  row — (Left  to  right) 
Pauline  Little,  Joan  Bronson, 
Elizabeth  Turner  Bone  (captain), 
Phyllis  Bronfman,  Linda  Hodgson 


SECOND  SKI  TEAM 
Front  row — (Lett  to  right) 
Doone  McMurtry,  Kathryn  Mason, 
Mary  Hugessen,  Frances  Hodge 
(captain),  Barbara  Wales, 
June  Marler 


SECOND  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
(Left  to  right) 

Madeleine  Parsons,  Elizabeth  Turner  Bone, 
Barbara  Jel left,  Linda  Hodgson  (captain),  Jane 
Bourne,  Connie  Pope,  Barbara  Tidmarsh,  Nonie 
Cronyn 
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This  year  we  are  minus  a  good  many  of  our  House  members;  Brigit  Bell, 
(last  year’s  Head)  Anne  Bond,  Isobel  Chapman,  Mary  Hanson,  Vickie  Reynolds, 

Ann  Grafftey,  Sheila  Montgomery,  Cynthia  Landry,  and  Ann  Yuile.  These  girls 
all  left  at  the  end  of  last  year.  During  the  Christmas  and  Easter  terms  we 
lost  Margot  Ballon  and  Phillipa  Osier.  Also  Susan  Reynolds  and  Angela  Johns 
have  gone  back  to  England;  we  want  them  to  know  that  we  were  glad  to  have 
them  as  Delta  Betians  and  are  very  sorry  to  see  them  leave. 

To  be  more  cheerful,  we  welcomed  Helen  Belcher,  Joan  Fraser,  Diana 
Gaherty,  Efa  Heward,  Jannie  Leipold  and  Willa  Ogilvie,  up  from  the  Lower  School, 
Solange  Tupanjanin,  Patricia  Massy-Beresford,  and  Jill  Brain  came  to  us  as  new 
girls;  but  we  lost  Jill  almost  immediately. 

The  girls  having  the  highest  totals  are:-. 

Frances  Currie,  Marigold  Savage,  and  Margot  Ballon,  who  unfortunately 
left  us  after  the  Christmas  term. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  seems  little  to  report  concerning  Delta 
Beta’s  sports.  We  tied  with  Beta  Lambda  for  third  place  in  both  basketball 
and  tennis;  but  we  are  still  looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  Swimming  Meet 
and  Sports  Day.  The  Basketball  Team  was  as  follows: 


Shots  . . . . . Barbara  Heward 

Mary  Hugessen 
Elizabeth  Fleming 

Defence  . Jane  Bourne 

Elizabeth  Turner-Bone 
Nonie  Cronyn 


Delta  Beta  stands  a  better  chance  this  year  of  winning  the  Points  Cup. 
Winning  it  would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  thanking  Miss  Moore  and  Madame 
Gaudion  for  their  continued  interest  and  help  to  the  House. 


SPORTS  NOTES 


Basketball 


This  year  we  feel  justly  proud 
ball  Team,  looking  very  smart  in  their 
floor  a  victorious  team.  We  feel  that 
year.  Both  teams  are  very  grateful  to 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
with  us. 


1st  Team 

Louise  Macfarlane  Shots 

Barbara  Heward  " 

Elizabeth  Dawes  Shooting  centre 

Dorothy  Downes  (Capt.)  Defence  centre 
Pauline  Little  Defence 

Helen  MacLure  ” 


of  our  athletic  girls.  Our  1st  Basket- 
trim  green  shorts,  have  come  off  every 
the  teams  reached  a  high  standard  this 
our  splendid  coach.  Miss  Moore,  and  we 
her  for  her  hard  work  and  patience 


important  sport  of  the  year,  and  the 
enthusiastically.  The  teams  for 


2nd  Team 

Barbara  Tidmarsh 
Connie  Pope 
Barbara  Jellett 
Linda  Hodgson  (Capt.) 
Elizabeth  Turner-Bone 
Jane  Bourne 


Basketball  was,  as  usual,  the  most 
girls  attended  the  practices  regularly  and 
this  season  were  as  follows: 


- 
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1st  Team 


Subs 


2nd  Team 
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Nonie  Cronyn 
Madeleine  Parsons 
Sheila  Beaton 


Scores  for  the  matches  were  as  follows: 


1st  Team 

2nd  Team 

Nov.  11th 

vs 

Trafalgar 

23-  53 

Victory 

10-11 

Victory 

Nov.  24th 

vs 

Miss  Edgar's 

14-29 

11 

7-17 

ti 

Dec.  1st 

vs 

Weston 

15-34 

ti 

11-13 

ti 

Jan.  31st 

vs 

Trafalgar 

19-55 

n 

9-13 

ti 

Feb.  10th 

vs 

Miss  Edgar’ s 

8-28 

n 

6-  8 

n 

Feb.  24th 

vs 

Weston 

28-58 

ti 

9-  4 

defeat 

Mar,  9th 

vs 

M.R.H.S. 

32-32 

Draw 

28-  3 

.•  11 

Mar.  16th 

vs 

Weston 

- 

2-  2 

Draw 

Mar.  14th 

vs 

Old  Girls 

21-40 

Victory 

Mar.  16 th 

vs 

L. C. C . 

31-32 

it 

We  found  the  game  which  drew  the  largest  crowd  was  the  match  between 
the  boys  of  Lower  Canada  College  and  our  1st  team.  This  match  proved  to  be  both 
amusing  and  exciting.  By  mutual  agreement  it  was  played  under  girls’  rules,  but 
the  fact  that  we  won  naturally  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  The  boys 
have  an  excellent  team;  we  speak  from  experience,  and  we  wish  them  every  success 
in  their  future  games. 


Our  two  teams  were  invited  to  play  a  match  with  the  Town  of  Mount 
Royal  High  School,  winners  of  the  City  Championship.  The  1st  team  came  through 
with  a  draw,  everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  game  for  it  was  both  fast  and 
exciting.  The  girls  were  most  hospitable  to  us.  We  had  hopes  of  playing  a  re¬ 
turn  match  with  them  but,  unfortunately,  our  season  ended  before  this  was  possible. 


For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  the  1st  team  has  won  the  Private 
School  Basketball  Cup.  Our  2nd  team  tied  with  Weston  for  the  2nd  Team  Cup. 

Skiing 


This  year  we  once  more  answered  the  call  of  the  North  by  scrambling 
into  ski  clothes  and  up  to  skiing  lessons  on  Mount  Royal. 

Mr.  Kebedgy,  our  very  able  ski  instructor,  is  to  be  complimented  on 
his  patience  and  fortitude  in  giving  us  skiing  instructions  every  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  and  we  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  him  through  the  medium  of  this 
magazine. 

We  were  put  through  our  paces  over  hill  and  dale,  around  and  through 
slalom  flags.  These  harmless  little  pieces  of  coloured  material  on  bamboo  poles 
expressed  a  nightmare  to  many  beginners,  although  the  experts  who  made  up  our 
teams  chris tied  gracefully  over  the  course. 

Our  Junior  Team  won  the  Junior  Ski  Trophy  at  the  meet  at  St.  Sauveur, 
and  the  Senior  Team  took  second  place  in  the  race.  Our  ski  captain,  Elizabeth 
Turner-Bone,  took  the  honours  in  the  slalom  downhill. 
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Several  preliminary  slalom  races  were  held  on  Mount  Royal  and 
were  enthusiastically  attended  by  the  schools  of  Montreal;  our  Teams  made 
out  very  well  in  these  races. 

The  skiing  notes  handed  in  by  the  ski  captain,  Elizabeth  Turner- 
Bone,  were  considered  to  be  all  too  modest.  We  should  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  captain  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  School* s  ski  teams. 

Please  take  a  bow,  Elizabeth,  and  may  you  have  a  great  skiing 

future. 


The  teams  for  the  season  were  as  follows: 


Senior  Team 


Junior  Team 


Elizabeth  Turner-Bone  (Captain) 

Pauline  Little 

Joan  Bronson 

Phyllis  Bronfman 

Linda  Hodgson 

Nancy  Bignell 


Frances  Hodge  (Captain) 
Do one  McMurtry 
Barbara  Wales 
Mary  Hugessen 
June  Marler 
Kathryn  Mason 


Tennis 


During  September  and  October  tennis  was  enthusiastically  atten¬ 
ded  by  many  of  the  girls.  Beginners  came  to  learn,  the  more  advanced  to 
improve  their  strokes.  Many  exciting  matches  were  played;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  was  the  Inter-House  Doubles  Championship,  which  Louise 
Macfarlane  and  Joan  Bronson  won  for  Mu  Gamma  after  beating  Kappa  Rho. 


Badminton 


On  account  of  the  War  we  are  unable  to  obtain  badminton  birds. 
Therefore  badminton  will  not  be  played  until  the  War  is  over. 

Swimming 


This  term,  as  in  the  past,  we  are  having  swimming  every 
Thursday  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  The  girls  are  now  getting  in  practice  for  the 
Swimming  Meet,  which  will  take  place  soon. 

Now  that  basketball  and  skiing  are  over  we  are  looking  forward 
with  anticipation  to  our  Sports  Day. 


On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  various  teams,  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  School  for  their  faithful  support  and  interest  in  our  sports 
activities. 


DOROTHY  DOWNES  -  Games  Captain. 


XI. 


THE  BEGINNER  TAKES  THE  SLALOM  COURSE 
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DRAMA  I ! ! ! 

At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  Term  there  were  three  plays,  two 
by  the  Lower  School  and  one  by  the  Middle  School.  The  latter  was  "The  Fitting 
Shop",  a  Morality  Play,  presented  by  the  Upper  Fourth.  In  this  play  Qualities 
took  the  place  of  characters.  It  took  place  in  a  fitting  shop,  kept  by  Natura 
(Mary  Tellier)  and  Cultus  (Katherine  Paterson)  helped  by  Smart  (Joan  Moffatt) 
and  Sharp  (Mary  Stewart)  two  page  boys.  To  this  shop  a  Mother  (Sally  Matthews) 
brought  her  child  (Jane  McCarthy)  to  equip  her  with  all  that  she  would  need 
for  a  long  journey  (life)...  Several  models  were  brought  in,  for  instance 
Health,  Truth  and  Sense  of  Humour.  Each  said  a  speech  explaining  what  she  re¬ 
presented  and  why  that  quality  was  necessary  for  the  child’s  journey.  The 
mother  took  all  the  models  shown  her  and  the  play  ended  with  an  angel  (Elizabeth 
Hastings)  arriving  and  giving  her  a  flower-pot  containing  the  seed  of  love,  the 
most  important  of  the  qualities,  which  she  said  could  be  tended  and  nourished 
only  by  the  child  herself. 

One  of  the  Lower  School  plays  was  "The  Princess  and  the  Woodcutter" 
which  was  put  on  by  the  Lower  A.  It  was  an  adorable  fairy-tale  concerning  a 
princess  (Felicity  Reynold)  who  was  courted  by  three  princes  (Faith  Howard, 
Margot  Beaubien,  Annabel  Mitchell)  and  who  loved  a  wood-cutter  (Margaret 
Ogilvie) .  The  plot  developed  near  his  cottage  in  the  woods.  The  King  (Eli¬ 
zabeth  Grant)  contrived  a  device  to  discover  the  most  generous  and  worthy  of 
his  daughter’s  suitors.  The  Queen  (Beth  McEwen)  was  to  sit  in  the  clearing 
disguised  as  a  beggar-woman.  The  princes,  warned  by  the  wood-outter  as  to 
her  identity,  each  gave  her  some  bread.  The  wood-cutter,  however,  artfully 
gave  her  some  water,  and  the  bread-sick  Queen  decided  to  offer  him  her 
daughter’s  hand,  and  the  play  ended  happily  with  the  princess  and  the  wood¬ 
cutter  together. 

The  other  Lower  School  play,  was  presented  by  the  Upper  A,  "The 
Feast  of  the  Dragon!"  It  took  place  in  China,  on  a  feast  day.  The  first 
scene  concerned  a  young  boy,  (Brydon  McCarthy)  to  whom  his  grandfather  (Jane 
Aitken)  proposed  to  tell  a  story.  The  second  scene  was  a  dramatization 
of  the  grandfather’s  story.  It  showed  a  Chinese  tradition,  of  a  mock 
dragon,  chasing  a  mock  sun  (Diana  Drew)  which  was  escaping  aided  by  the 
people,  who  stuffed  the  dragon  with  cabbages.  In  the  last  scene  we  met  the 
boy  and  his  grandfather  again.  This  vividly  illustrated  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Modern  China  with  "movies  and  coca-cola’s"  as  the  young  boy  described 
it,  and  Ancient  China  with  its  beliefs  and  traditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  Easter  term,  the  Lower  Fifth  presented  a 
shortened  version  of  "The  Rivals"  by  Sheridan.  This  was  a  comedy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  very  complicated  plot.  The  play  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Captain  Absolute  (Mary  Robertson),  Sir  Lucius  0* Trigger 
(Cynthia  Plant)  and  Bob  Acres  (Barbara  Wales)  are  all  rivals  for  the  hand 
of  one  Miss  Lydia  Languish  (Pannie  Barr).  This  super-sentimental  young  girl 
loves  the  former,  but  only  when  he  poses  as  a  penniless  ensign,  and  she 
wishes  to  elope  with  him,  that  she  may  lose  half  her  inheritance.  Her 
learned  aunt,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  (Marjorie  Root) ,  who  so  ingeniously  misuses  her 
words,  does  not  wish  her  niece  to  marry  this  beggarly.,  strolling  ensign,  as 
she  terms  him,  but  one  Captain  Absolute,  son  of  her  gouty  old  friend,  Sir 
Antony  Absolute  (Frances  Currie) .  When  Lydia  realizes  her  ensign  is  really 
a  Captain,  her  pride  is  so  greatly  wounded,  she  vows  she  will  see  him  no 
more,  Meanshile  her  cousin,  Julia  (Eleanor  Lindsay)  has  been  quarreling  with 
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her  betrothed,  Faukland  (Frances  Hodge) ,  who  becomes  engaged  in  a  duel  with 
Absolute,  against  Sir  Lucius,  and  Acres.  During  the  duel  Sir  Antony  enters 
with  Acre's  servant  (Kathryn  Mason)  Lydia,  Julia  and  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The 
duel  is  terminated,  Julia  becomes  reconciled  to  Faukland,  Lydia  to  Captain 
Absolute. 


We  are  all  looking  forward  to  two  more  plays  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  One  is  "Robin  Hood"  acted  by  Upper  A.  The  rest  of  the  Lower 
School  are  going  to  help  with  the  16th  century  English  music.  The  other  is 
"The  King’s  Jester"  by  Enid  Blyton.  This  is  to  be  done  by  Upper  III,  It 
has  music  written  by  Alec  Rowley, 

Thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Hancox,  who  produced  the  Upper  and 
Middle  School  plays,  to  Miss  Seath  for  her  help  with  the  scenery,  and  the 
mothers  who  helped  with  the  costumes.  Also  to  Mrs.  Halton  and  Mrs,  Boult- 
bee  for  the  production  of  the  Lower  School  plays.  The  co-operation  of  these 
Mistresses,  and  the  serious  work  of  the  actresses  themselves  have  helped 
to  make  this  an  extremely  successful  dramatic  year, 

PANNIE  BARR  AND  BARBARA  WALES, 


GUIDE  NOTES 


This  year  we  welcomed  ten  new  recruits  and  four  transfers  to 
the  8th  Company.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  Miriam  Tees  again  as  Captain  and 
Louise  MacFarlane  as  Lieutenant.  We  have  two  new  patrols  this  year.  They 
are  Thistle  and  Clover. 

There  are  several  Guides  this  year  who  hope  to  take  their  First 
Class.  The  test  will  be  taken  in  May,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Guides  hope  to 
get  many  other  badges. 

We  are  now  working  diligently,  knitting  and  sewing  for  the 
bombed-out  children  in  England.  These  clothes  will  be  displayed  in  the 
window  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  together  with  those  of  the 
other  Central  District  Companies. 

We  are  invited  by  St.  George’s  Company  to  go  to  their  Church 
Parade  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  20th  of  February, 

A  week  or  so  after  the  Church  Parade  we  went  to  a  singing 
festival  at  Kildonan  Hall,  There  were  many  other  companies  with  us.  After 
much  misery  and  hard  work,  we  managed  to  gasp  out  our  song  in  two  parts. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  again  during  the  summer  holi¬ 
days  at  the  Guide  Camp  at  Morin  Heights. 


E.  A.  BERLIN 
jane  McCarthy 


MUSIC  NOTES 

We  believe  that  the  school  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
its  music  during  this  last  year,  and  feel  that  the  first  thing  we  should 
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like  to  mention  is  the  great  enjoyment  we  have  had  out  of  the  singing  classes. 
This  of  course  is  not  unusual,  but  we  have  had  the  added  pleasure  of  an  accom¬ 
panist  -  Miss  Doris  Killam;  which  has  enabled  us  to  learn  part  songs  under  the 
careful  direction  of  our  conductor,  Miss  Blanchard. 

During  the  Christmas  term,  the  Upper  School  singing  class  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  three  very  interesting  lectures  from  Dr. 

Staten,  a  well  known  authority  on  school  singing.  The  subjects  he  discussed 
included  tone,  enunciation,  and  phrasing;  he  also  taught  us  some  new  exer¬ 
cises  which,  we  feel  sure,  have  been  a  great  help  in  improving  our  singing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  in  the  school  is  the  class 
of  Music  Appreciation.  Miss  Blanchard  has  helped  us  to  understand  and  admire 
the  great  composers  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  concerts  we 
attend;  and  to  enjoy,  in  particular,  the  music  we  have  studied.  We  think 
that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  times  to  have  such  a  class,  because  this  year 
there  has  been  quite  a  revival  of  interest  in  music  in  Montreal;  with  the 
aid  of  the  Montreal  festivals  and  such  conductors  as  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
Bernard  Naylor,  Wilfred  Pelltier,  Perhaps  we  should  mention  that  this  year 
we  have  enlarged  the  group,  and  that  we  have  gone  together  to  the  Little 
Symphony  and  the  String  Quartet,  bringing  with  us  some  of  the  sixth  formers. 

It  has  been  so  nice  to  see  so  many  of  the  younger  girls  with  us,  too. 

Previous  to  the  first  McGill  String  Quartet  concert,  we  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Alexander  Brott,  the  first  violinist  (who,  by  the  way,  has 
had  one  of  his  compositions  played  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham) .  He  told  us  a 
little  about  the  life  of  Mozart  and  we  listened  to  the  ’’Musical  Joke”  on 
the  gramophone,  which  was  one  of  the  compositions  to  be  played  in  the  all 
Mozart  programme.  Mr,  Brott  then  played  Schubert’s  ”Ave  Maria”  on  his 
violin,  with  Miss  Blanchard  accompanying  him  on  the  piano;  and  to  end  the 
lesson  we  heard  him  play  ”0n  Wings  of  Song”  -  it  was  especially  a  pleasure 
to  us,  as  we  have  been  studying  it  at  the  time. 

The  Upper  School  has  learned  a  number  of  interesting' songs 
during  the  year  -  ”Jesu  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring”  by  Bach,  and  three  modern 
part  songs  -  "The  Shepherd”  by  Harry  Brook'  ,  "Aubade"  by  John  Ireland, 
and  ’’Fall  on  Me  Like  a  Silent  Dev/”  by  Coleridge  Taylor,  the  words  having 
been  written  by  Robert  Herrick  -  a  poet  of  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  the  June  Concert  and  Church  Service. 

This  year,  at  last,  the  Upper  Fourth  has  had  pipes  as  part 
of  their  curriculum  and  have  done  exceedingly  well  in  spite  of  the  size 
of  the  class,  and  as  usual  they  will  play  the  offertory  music  at  the 
church  service. 


EVE  OSLER  AND  MARGOT  MacDOUGALL 
Upper  5  (1  and  2) 


ART  NOTES 

The  art  classes  this  year  have  been  very  enjoyable  as  well 
as  enterprising.  Out  of  doors  sketching  excursions  have  been  organized; 
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they  were  great  fun  and  most  interesting.  Miss  Seath  has  taken  girls  to  the 
Botanical  Gerdens,  Montreal  West  and  Lafontaine  Park,  where  sketches  were 
made  and  later  developed  in  school. 

The  war  has  brought  out  an  interest  in  camouflaging.  Large 
murals  were  executed  of  camouflaged  ships,  aeroplanes  and  buildings.  Other 
murals  have  had  history,  nature  and  astronomy  as  their  main  themes. 

The  Lower  Fourths  were  intrigued  by  linoleum  cuts  and  all  the 
members  made  their  contributions  to  a  very  interesting  portfolio  containing 
prints  of  lino  blocks, 

A  good  deal  of  time  has  been  taken  up  this  year  in  making  stage 
scenery.  The  many  plays  produced  this  year  have  certainly  kept  the  art  classes 
busy!  Upper  A  gave  a  Chinese  play  for  which  they  made  all  their  own  scenery. 

The  highlight  of  the  stage  properties  was  an  extraordinary  dragon  of  which 
the  Upper  A’s  may  well  be  proud. 

The  upper  school  has  made  excellent  scenery  for  a  Creek  play 
and  ’’The  Rivals."  Rosemary  Grier  added  a  touch  of  realism  to  the  scenery  by 
quite  professionally  painting  a  copy  of  a  Romney  masterpiece. 

In  modelling  the  younger  girls  have  undertaken  to  work  on  a 
project  of  the  Nile.  They  have  modeled  the  quaint  animals  found  in  that  region. 
Phyllis  Bronfman  sculptured  our  entire  creche  this  Christmas  and  did  a  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  work. 

The  upper  and  middle  schools  have  also  been  very  lucky  in  having 
Miss  Seath  take  them  around  the  Dutch  Masterpieces  exhibition,  and  enlightening 
them  on  the  history  of  the  paintings.  Many  of  the  girls  in  the  Sixth  knew 
quite  a  bit  about  the  masterpieces  for  they  studied  Dutch  art  with  Miss  Seath 
as  well  as  Greek,  Italian,  Flemish,  French  and  the  modern  schools  of  painting. 

MI  PUPPY  DOG 


I  have  a  little  puppy  dog 
Who  walks  about  with  me, 

And  every  time  he  sees  a  cat 
He  tries  to  climb  a  tree. 

He  really  is  the  sweetest  thing 
Because  he*s  round  and  small. 

And  every  time  I  look  at  him 
He  begs  for  his  big  ball. 

MARGARET  OGILVIE 
Lower  A,  age  8-g-. 

EASTER 


MY  BIRD 

You  would  love  to  see  my  dear  little  bird, 
He  is  the  sweetest  singer  you  ever  heard, 
If  things  go  right  or  things  go  wrong 
He  is  just  as  happy  the  whole  day  long. 

ZOE  MOLSON 
Lower  A,  age  8. 


I  love  to  hear  the  birdies  sing 
And  Easter  bells  begin  to  ring. 
When  crocuses  begin  to  bud 
And  all  the  snow  is  changed  to  mud, 

FAITH  HEWARD 
Lower  A,  age  9. 
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A  PUPPY'S  WISH 

I  wish  I  could  go. 

Racing  down  the  street. 

Whizzing  past  the  houses, 

In  the  summer’s  heat. 

With  my  tongue  hanging  out, 

I’d  run  my  greatest  speed. 

And  I  would  have  a  lovely  time, 

Without  my  leather  lead. 

JOAN  C.  FRASER 
Lower  III 
ll|-  years. 
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THE  IDEAL  ROOMMATE 


The  second  girl  in  the  third  row  of  room  twenty-one,  Arts 
Building,  McGill  University,  stared  gloomily  at  the  blank  book  before  her.  At 
the  top  of  the  first  page  she  had  written  English  Composition,  Junior  Matri¬ 
culation,  June,  1939.  Again,  she  read  the  list  of  essay  subjects.  She  did  not 
know  much  about  ski-tows,  even  less  of  aeroplanes,  her  badminton  was  quite  good 
but  she  did  not  know  anything  about  tennis,  and  had  never  been  to  a  summer 
camp.  That  left  her  two  choices,  "The  Ideal  Roommate"  and  "How  to  Read  in 
Comfort".  For  the  latter  subject,  she  could  only  think  of  one  way  to  read  in 
comfort  and  that  was  to  be  curled  up  with  a  good  book  and  a  good  light.  There 
did  not  seem  much  room  for  discussion,  so  she  put  a  tick  beside  "The  Ideal 
Roommate"  and  stared  at  the  invigilator;  but  he  returned  her  stare  suspiciously 
until  she  dropped  her  eyes  to  her  book  again.  She  glanced  around  the  room  as 
if  to  find  an  ideal  roommate  there.  Then  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  she 
started  listing  the  necessary  qualifications.  First,  she  would  have  to  be 
cheerful.  That  fat  girl  in  the  front  seat  looked  merry,  but  she  was  much  too 
sloppy.  Then  she  realized  that  listing  would  be  endless  and  boring.  She 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  gone  to  boarding  school.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  thought  of  a  wonderful  idea.  Why  hadn’t  she  thought  of  it  before  ?  She 
had  an  ideal  roommate.  Nyn,  called  after  a  Shakespearean  character  because  of 
the  grin  he  usually  had  on  his  lovable  face,  was  ideal.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
a  dog  but  he  understood  her  better  than  any  of  her  friends.  She  could  sit  and 
tell  him  all  her  worries  and  he  would  stand  quietly,  with  a  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  without  telling  her  all  his  worries  in  return.  When 
something  particularly  nice  happened  she  could  tell  him  everything,  things  you 
might  not  tell  another  girl;  he  was  just  like  a  diary.  When  she  did  not  want 
to  talk  he  did  not  bother  her,  and  if  she  did  not  want  him  in  the  room  she 

could  shut  the  door  and  it  would  not  hurt  his  feelings  or  if  it  did  he  would 

forget  soon  enough. 

He  could  not  leave  clothes'  around  to  be  picked  up  and  he  could 
not  be  so  neat  that  he  put  her  to  shame.  Altogether  he  was  very  satisfactory. 

When  she  wanted  to  do  something  crazy  he  never  objected  and 
was  always  willing  to  come  along.  If  she  wanted  to  be  quiet  he  just  sat 

quietly  on  his  haunches  and  when  she  felt  in  a  noisy  mood  he  would  frolic 

around  her. 

A  loud  gong  v/oke  her  from  her  thoughts  with  a  deep  dread.  She 
stared  down  at  the  still  blank  page,  looked  up  again  at  the  invigilator, 
looked  down,  and  started  to  scratch  busily. 


ROSEMARY  GRIER 
Sixth  Form. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN  CABOT  SMITH 

John  Sebastian  Cabot  Smith 

Lived  in  the  cottage  above  a  cliff; 

His  eyes  we re  blue  and  his  hair  was  fair. 
And  he  owned  a  little  brown  Teddy-Bear, 

Nov/  John  Sebastian  didn’t  like  school, 

His  rod  he  would  take  and  fish  in  the  pool. 
And  with  him  he’d  bring  Thomas  the  bear 
Of  whom  he  would  take  very  great  care. 


JOHN  S 
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One  Monday  morning,  sunny  ahd  bright 
With  his  good  lunch  wrapped  up  so  tight j 
His  books  in  one  arm  and  Tom  in  the  other 
He  said  good-bye  to  his  dear  little  mother. 


Off  to  the  pool  with  very  great  speed, 

The  school  bell  was  ringing,  they  paid  little  heed, 

Then  from  a  great  hollow  oak  tree 

He  produced  his  rod,  and  worms "One,  Two,  Three!" 


He  set  Thomas  on  the  bank  to  wait 
While  he  attached  his  wriggling  bait, 
Meanwhile  the  children  working  in  school 
Were  enviously  thinking  of  John  at  the  pool. 

Two  hours  had  passed  when  our  friend  John; 

Had  caught  two  eels  slimy  and  long, 

Suddenly  he  turned  with  very  groat  fright 
For  Thomas  the  bear  had  vanished  from  sight. 

Thomas  had  been  examining  some  weeds 
When  out  popped  a  frog  from  amongst  the  reeds. 
This,  to  the  Teddy  was  such  a  strange  sight 
Into  the  water  he’d  jumped  from  fright. 

John  quickly  dove  after  his  friend. 

To  save  his  bear  from  a  watery  end. 

But  John  and  Thomas  wore  drowned  this  day 
For  their  great  faults  they  dearly  did  pay. 

And  this  is  the  moral  to  all  little  boys, 

"On  sunny  days  don’t  rake  up  your  toys 
Or  else  go  fishing  in  the  deep  green  pool 
When  you  should  be  working  in  school  ! " 


F.  and  M.  CURRIE 
Lower  V 
Lower  IV 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  SPRING 

HUTCHISON  PRIZE  ESSAY 

LOUISE  MaoFARLANE 
Upper  V  (2) 


It  begins  in  the  distance;  a  low  gentle  murmur,  at  first, 
swelling  in  volume  as  it  sweeps  over  the  low  hills  in  front,  rustling  the 
tree  tops,  and  then  fading  away  as  it  passes  overhead.  It  is  like  a  great 
sigh,  as  if  the  world  has  turned  over  at  the  end  of  its  long  winter’s  sleep. 
Spring  has  come. 

To  most  of  us  it  is  the  birds  which  give  the  first  warning 
of  spring’s  approach.  Long  before  the  dirty  snow  has  melted,  uncovering 
the  wet  dead  earth,  the  Robin  has  returned  from  his  faraway  winter  home. 
There  are  no  thick  worms  as  yet,  and  this  dandy,  proud  of  his  fine  ruddy 
waistcoat  and  orange  bill,  is  forced  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  eating  off 
the  roads  with  the  shabby  gossipping  sparrows. 

I  watched  them  go,  these  birds,  from  all  over  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  Dominion,  all  having  but  one  purpose  -  to  escape  the. 
mighty  fury  of  a  winter  in  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  one  of  the 
main  halting  places  of  these  birds,  and  in  the  late  autumn,  its  shores 
and  waters  swarm  with  wild  bird  life.  There  are  great  flocks  of  mergansers, 
pintails  and  teal  dotted  about  on  the  stsel-gray  water  like  pebbles  upon  a 
beach.  But  most  valiant  of  all,  I  think,  are  the  tiny  brown  and  white  snow 
buntings,  They  have  come  from  the  Artie  regions,  and  are  flashing  their 
way  towards  the  friendly  border  of  the  U.S.A,  and  the  kindly  south.  All 
these  return  now  with  the  coming  of  spring,  bringing  with  them  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  a  new  world. 

Soon  slush  fills  the  rutted  roads  and  dirty  water  pours  down 
the  sandy  hills.  The  sun  shines  brightly  down  and  everything  sparkles  in 
its  light.  Patches  of  new  green  grass  appear  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  robins 
lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  them.  There  they  hop,  looking  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  peck  with  sharp,  quick  jerks  at  long  juicy  worms .  The  high 
quality  of  Canadian  worms  may  be  the  reason  they  are  here  -  I  do  not  know  - 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  they  at  least  have  reached  their  paradise. 

The  neighbourhood  rings  with  the  woodpeckers  tapping  and  nests  of  all  sorts 
are  being  constructed  by  different  families. 

The  people  too  seem  to  be  very  happy.  They  wear  gay,  new 
clothes,  and  bustle  about  with  bright  friendly  faces.  Small  children, 
covered  with  a  delicious,  sloppy  mud  and  supremely  happy,  build  mighty  dams 
in  the  gutters,  or  roller-skate  along  streaming  roads.  Each  has  his  own 
important  business  to  attend  to,  yet  no  one  can  concentrate  on  any  one  thing. 

Crocuses  and  other  early  flowers  have  now  lifted  their  damp 
little  heads  above  their  brown  eiderdowns  and  fill  the  flowerbeds.  New 
stiff  green  shoots  cover  the  ground,  and  tiny,  leafy  buds  appear  on  the  great 
bare  trees.  Soon  from  these  shoots  bright  flowers  will  spring,  buds  will 
burst  into  leaves,  and  squirrels,  awakened  by  the  dazzling  sun,  will  once 
more  chase  each  other  up  and  down  rough  tree  trunks. 
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Juicy  green  little  twirls  uncurl  themselves  to  reveal  tall 
ferns,  and  trees  and  rocks  are  Qovered  with  squelchy  moss*  Fai  little  grubs 
and  insects  appear  from  nowhere  at  all  and  crawl  up  and  down  the  flowers  - 
happy,  no  doubt,  like  everyone  else  at  the  earth4 s  awakening i 

,  The  sky,  which  is  the  most  moody  of  all  Nature* s  children, 

and  changes  like  a  fickle  Cliiid  to  her  whims,  dons,  like  everything  else,  a 
hew  garb.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  heavy  ominous  clouds  which  pile  up 
overhead  when  a  storm  is  brewing  or  the  transparent  streaky  ones  which  herald 
the  approach  of  wind.  These  are  present  at  every  season  of  the  year,  but  all 
seasons  have  their  own  special  skies.  In  summer  the  yellow  sun  beats  lazily 
down  upon  a  drowsy  earth,  and  swallows  wheel  about  against  the  hazy  blue. 
Autumn,  which  I  like  best  of  all,  brings  sharp,  clean  winds  which  pile  up 
billowy  white  clouds  overhead.  The  sky  is  a  deep,  cold  blue,  and  flocks  of 
birds,  beating  their  way  steadily  southward,  are  silhouetted  against  the 
marvellous  tints  of  dawn  and  evening,  and  cloud  shadows  pass  over  the  un¬ 
believable  forest  carpet  of  a  Canadian  autumn.  Then  there  are  the  cold 
skies  of  winter,  sometimes  gray  and  forbidding  and  sometimes  hard  and  clear  - 
unfriendly  skies,  aloof  from  the  earth,-  But  in  spring  all  this  is  trans¬ 
formed.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  bring  feeling  back  to  the  cold  earth,  making 
thick  new  sap  run  through  green  stems  and  bringing  happy  warmth  to  frozen 
little  bodies.  Everything  simmers  in  its  friendliness  and  the  soft  sky  is 
once  more  the  happy  play  ground  of  the  birds. 

Each  spring  we  try  to  get  away  to  the  country  for  at  least 
one  weekend.  We  go  to  a  place  where  a  stream,  small  at  ordinary  times, 
winds  its  way  over  the  meadows,  and  ends  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  at  a 
little  waterfall  in  a  rocky  gorge.  We  know  that  it  goes  on  and  empties  into 
a  big  lake  near  a  summer  resort,  but  we  have  never  followed  it  there.  The 
country  around  is  rolling  and  open,  though  the  sides  of  our  valley  are 
ringed  by  wooded  hills. 

In  spring  the  valley  is  enchanted.  The  stream,  swollen  by 
the  melted  snow  has  overflowed  its  banks  and  spread  into  the  nearby  fields. 

It  hurls  itself  over  the  waterfall  with  mighty  force,  it  crashes  down  into 
a  swirling  whirlpool,  sending  up  great  sheets  of  frothy,  yellow  foam,  and 
a  mist  through  which  the  slanting  sun  makes  rainbows.  In  the  woods  there 
are  still  drifts  of  snow  where  the  sun  has  been  unable  to  reach  them.  But 
even  with  this  wintry  background,  wildflowers  begin  to  appear. 

At  this  time  I  like  to  walk  through  the  woods  and  see  how  many 
different  varieties  of  flowers  I  can  find.  It  is  always  a  surprise  to  me 
when  I  find  so  many  I  did  not  know  about.  Birds  sing  all  around  and  deep 
in  the  woods  a  partridge  may  be  heard  drumming.  Chipmunks  chatter  and  scold 
overhead,  their  tiny  russet  and  black  bodies  bouncing  up  and  down  in  their 
excitement. 


Spring  is  one  of  the  busiest  times  for  the  farmer.  Some 
fanners  like  to  plough  in  the  Autumn  and  some  in  the  Spring.  Ours  does 
both,  and  in  the  spring  straight,  black  furrows  of  newly  turned  up  sods, 
show  where  in  late  summer,  brown  timothy  or  green  alfafa  will  grow.  In 
the  spring  the  cows  and  sheep  are  turned  out  of  the  musty  bams  to  graze 
and  the  tinkle  of  their  bells  may  be  heard  far  into  the  night. 
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One  evening,  as  we  sat  watching  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
mountains  on  the  far  side  of  the  valley,  making  a  pathway  of  tarnished 
gold  over  trees  and  fields,  and  the  sky  a  flaming  mass  of  colour,  three 
beautiful  does  glided  out  from  the  ever -lengthening  shadows  into  the 
open  field.  There  they  stood,  their  delicate  heads  held  high  in  the 
air  for  a  full  minute;  then  they  began  to  eat.  We  watched  them,  not 
daring  to  move  for  fear  they  would  catch  sight  of  us.  Soon  they 
stopped  and  stood  quivering  in  the  failing  golden  light,  then  turning, 
they  slowly  made  their  way  toward  th©  trees  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness.  Spring  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  deer  in  the  open 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  at  this  season  they  are  boldest.  They  seem 
to  know  that  they  are  protected  by  law,  and  are  safe  from  the  hunters* 
guns,  I  have  never  seen  the  little  spotted  fawns,  which  are  bom  in 
the  early  spring,  but  I  always  hope  that  I  shall  some  day. 

Occasionally  too,  I  have  seen  foxes  dart  across  an  open 
field  and  dive  into  the  cover  of  the  undergrowth  on  the  other  side. 
Rabbits  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  in  spring  that  they  reveal 
themselves  most  often  to  human  eyes. 

When  we  return  to  town  everything  seems  changed.  The 
leaves  look  as  though  they  had  never  left  the  branches,  and  the  people 
seem  more  settled  down.  At  this  time  I  like  to  go  for  walks  on  the 
Mount  Royal.  I  admire  the  flowers  and  of  course  the  birds.  But  some 
people  find  it  irresistible  to  pick  the  flowers.  One  can  sympathize 
with  people  who  wish  to  brighten  their  drab  city  houses,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  the  flowers  grow  so  that  more  people  could  enjoy 
them? 

Yes,  I  like  spring,  but  nothing  is  perfect.  I  have 
just  killed  my  first  mosquito ! 
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A  FRENCH  CANADIAN  VILLAGE 
HUTCHISON  ESSAY:  HONOURABLE  MENTION 

FRANCES  CURRIE 

Lower  V. 

I  settled  myself  mere  comfortably  in  my  hollow  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  It  was  a  beautiful  July  day  and  the  lo.no;  green  grass  swayed  in 
the  cool  summer  breezes.  This  was  one  of  those  days  that  everyone  feels 
happy  to  be  alive.  The  sky  was  a  deep  blue  with  little  clouds  that  looked 
like  balls  of  cotton  wool  sailing  gently  across  the  heights. 

My  eyes  followed  a  hawk  as  he  soared  in  circles,  just  a  tiny 
speck  in  the  vast  sky.  Suddenly  he  dove  down,  down  like  a  stone  through 
the  air.  He  swooped  gracefully  across  a  field  and  his  feet  hardly  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  ground  before  he  was  off  again  up  Into  the  blue.  This  time, 
however,  the  hawk  held  a  shapeless  bundle  in  his  deadly  claws.  Probably  a 
fieldmouse,  I  thought,  and  turned  on  my  side  to  look  down  into  the  valley 
stretched  out  before  me.  The  green  wooded  hills  sloped  gently  down  into  the 
fertile  valley.  Through  this  valley  meandered  a  lazy,  winding  river.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  valley  was  the  village.  A  group  of  houses  clustered 
around  the  axis  of  every  French-Canadian  village,  the  church0 

I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  how  well  I  knew  that 
village.  There  were  only  a  few  people  in  it  that  I  did  not  know  by  sight, 
if  not  by  name.  Our  family’s  country  house  was  separated  from  this  village 
by  a  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  I  was  now  lying.  It  was  one  of  my  favou¬ 
rite  occupations  to  climb  this  hill  and  look  down  into  the  valley  spread 
out  before  me.  I  never  tired  of  this  wonderful  occupation.  At  all  seasons 
of  the  year  I  have  looked  down  into  this  valley,  and  as  I  wish  to  remember 
it  all  my  life  I  shall  try  to  put  into  ¥/ords  this  attractive,  interesting 
scene. 

The  village  is  quite  far  north  in  the  Laurentians.  It  is 
known  as  Sainte  Calixte  by  its  inhabitants.  Several  times,  however,  I  have 
heard  it  called  "That  little  village.,.."  or  words  of  the  sort  by  the  few 
outsiders  that  have  visited  it.  I  spent  part  of  a  summer  near  it  and 
visited  it  at  different  times  following  this  summer. 

As  I  lay  on  the  top  of  my  lookout  hill  I  saw  the  little 
white-washed  houses  in  me  positions  I  knew  so  well.  The  river  entered 
the  valley  at  the  north  end,  wound  through  a  forested  glade  and  flowed 
out  again  to  wander  between  the:  meadows  and  well  tilled  fields.  The  first 
house  beyond  the  trees  belonged  to  an  English  farmer,  Mr.  Greene.  Mrs • 

Greene  owned  and  ran  the  only  English  store  in  the  village.  Sprinkled 
along  either  bank  were  a  few  farms,  the  houses  grew  closer  together  until 
they  were  in  the  village.  The  only  large  building  in  the  village  was 
Hotel  des  Pins  which  belonged  to  an  old  lady.  This  old  lady  owned  two 
cats  which  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  heart.  They  were  by  no  means 
beautiful  but  she  took  care  of  them  as  though  they  might  have  been 
prize  persians.  The  main  street,  which  was  paved  as  it  ran  through 
the  village,  seemed  to  straighten  itself  out  temporarily  to  follow  the 
line  of  houses.  Once  through,  however,  it  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  again.  The  next  principal  building  was  Mrs,  Greene *s  General 
Store  which  sold  everything  from  horses’  harness  to  bottles  of  pickles. 

Mrs.  Greene  herself,  when  she  was  not  serving  customers,  would  sit  out 
on  the  sunny  veranda  and  knit.  This  veranda  always  fascinated  me, 
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for  it  was  tilted  on  an  amazing  angle,.  On  this  particular  day  as  I  looked 
down  into  the  sunny  village  Mrs.  Greene  was  serving  gas  to  a  tourist  car 
and  trailer  that  had  drawn  up. 

I,, 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  village  was  the  wooden  church*  On 
Sundays  I  loved  to  watch  the  village  folk  file  into  the  open  doors  of  this 
church.  To  them  it  was  the  centre  of  their  life.  The  cure,  Monsieur 
Papineau  was  an  old  wrinkled  man.  Ever  since  a  great  many  people  could 
remember  he  had  lived  in  the  village.  He  was  a  friend  and  adviser  to  all, 
even  helping  the  animals  if  the  occasion  arose.  Many  came  to  Monsieur 
Papineau  with  their  trials  and  tribulations  and  he  straightened  them  out  as 
best  he  could.  All  the  village  folk  loved  and  respected  Monsieur  Papineau* 

Farther  down  the  street  was  the  jolly,  fat  baker’s  store. 
Monsieur  Gautier,  the  baker,  was  also  the  village  doctor.  And  it  was 
always  his  proud  boast  that  he  had  brought,  I  forget  how  many,  babies  into 
the  world.  Beyond  the  scrupulously  clean  bakery  was  the  grocer’s  store. 
Beyond  that  still  was  the  village  drugstore  with  its  battered  slot  machine 
and  squeaky  gramophone.  It  was  to  this  store  that  many  village-folk  came 
on  Saturday  night. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  was  the  blacksmith’s.  Almost 
every  time  I  went  to  the  village  I  stopped  and  watched  the  sinewy  little 
blacksmith  as  he  blew  his  red  coals,  and  hammered  sparks  from  the  simmering 
horse-shoes  as  he  made  them.  Frequently  there  was  a  cart  or  sleigh  out¬ 
side  his  open  doors.  And  this  day,  as  I  lay  on  the  hill,  Mr,  Greene  led 
his  big  grey  farm  horse  out  to  the  waiting  buggy  while  another  French- 
Canadian  farmer  led  his  thin  old  mare  into  the  forge,, 

No  matter  when  you  looked  at  the  village  it  was  always  buzzing 
with  life.  At  almost  any  time  of  day  in  the  summer  there  were  little  boys 
splashing  and  diving  in  their  swimming  hole.  These  grubby  little  farm 
boys  would  play  in  the  water  for  hours  and  come  out  just  as  dirty  as  when 
they  went  in.  There  would  always  be  a  horse  and  buggy  (a  buggy  being  a 
cart  of  any  description)  clattering  up  and  down  the  street.  Here  and  there 
women  would  be  standing  in  the  warm  sunshine  chattering  away.  As  I  looked 
into  the  fields  there  were  invariably  men  working  in  them.  Depending  on  the 
season  of  the  year  they  would  be  plowing,  sowing  or  harvesting.  During  the 
time  that  the  men  worked  in  the  fields  the  women  and  children  could  often 
be  seen  weeding  in  the  big  vegetable  gardens.  From  my  perch  the  weeders 
barely  seemed  to  move  up  the  long  rows,  I  loved  to  guess  what  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables  were  from  where  I  lay.  Jn  the ‘ evenings  the  cows  could 
be  seen  meandering  along  the  dusty  road  towards  the  bam.  At  the  end  of 
the  column  would  walk  the  farmer  with  his  stick  and  faithful  dog  beside 
him. 


On  market  days  the  main  street  was  all  bustle  and  confusion. 
Carts,  wheelbarrows  and  one  or  two  ancient  cars  rattling  up  and  down; 
little  boys  running  and  shouting;  dogs  of  every  size  and  description 
getting  in  people’s  way;  and  always  above  all  the  other  clamour  the 
cries  of  the  farm  folk  shouting  their  wares.  On  the  booths  were  dis¬ 
played  fresh,  green  vegetables,  eggs,  creamy  milk  and  butter  as  well  as 
crates  of  chickens  squwking  desperately.  In  one  comer  were  occasional¬ 
ly  a  few  baby  pigs  or  even  a  calf  for  sale.  Everyone  was  joyful  on  these 
days.  The  drugstore  and  shops  were  crowded,  for  farmers  from  several 
miles  around  came  to  Sainte  Calixte  on  market  days.  At  about  twelve 
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noon  Mr.  Greene,  a  huge,  jolly  man  with  irresistible  laughter  climbed 
up  the  wooden  steps  onto  the  veranda  of  his  wife's  store.  The  ancient 
structure  swayed  dangerously  under  his  massive  weight,,  as  he  read  the 
coming  week's  events  to  the  gathering  of  village-folk,  After  this  the 
people  would  talk  over  the  news  among  themselves  before  starting  home 
for  the  mid-day  meal. 

These  village  folk  were  living  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
a  happy  untroubled  world*  Few  people  from  the  outside  ever  came  to 
this  little  village,  and  I  don't  believe  that  many  of  the  families  had 
radios  in  their  homes.  This  horrible  war  had  just  started  the  year  I 
visited  Sainte  Calixte  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  people  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  war.  And  as  the  feelings  of  French -Canadians 
are  inclined  to  be  they  were  frankly  not  interested.  I  say  this  with 
some  exceptions. 

In  winter  also  I  looked  down  on  Sainte  Calixte  from  my 
lookout  hill.  In  this  season  the  village  was  wrapped  in  a  quiet  shroud. 
Snow  lay  deep  and  spotlessly  whix-e  everywhere.  Each  house  had  its  column 
of  smoke  climbing  up  into  the  cold  winter  sky„  From  where  I  stood  I 
could  see  the  paths  that  the  men  and  boys  had  dug  running  from  the  house 
to  the  f arm -buildings ,  Also  there  were  the  paths  leading  from  the  doors 
to  the  main  road*  In  winter  the  families  seemed  to  bind  themselves  into 
a  cocoon.  The  wives  and  girls  rarely  left  the  house  except  to  shop  and 
to  go  to  church.  The  men  tended  to  the  animals  in  the  early  morning  and 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  smoking  a  pipe  close  to  the 
huge  life-giving  kitchen  stove,  inseparable  from  a  French -Canadian  country 
house.  On  the  other  hand  the  younger  boys  and  girls  were  often  to  be  seen 
skating  on  the  river  or  ski-ing  down  the  slopes.  Often  when  I  saw  these 
children  in  their  thin  clothes  trying  endlessly  to  ski  on  their  barrel- 
stave  skis  I  felt  sorry  for  them,.  Yet  when  I  saw  their  happy  flushed 
faces  I  realized  that  they  knew  nothing  better  and  were  simply  happy  to 
•  do  with  what  they  had..  And  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  a  wealthy 
child  with  skis  of  the  best  make  and  real  harness  instead  of  rope  and 
string  could  have  been  happier0 

On  Sundays  I  loved  to  watch  the  families  drive  to  churoh 
in  their  gay  little  sleighs.  From  the  bill  I  could  hoar  the  thin  tinkle 
of  sleigh  bells  and  the  faint  shouts  of  the  people  in  the  frosty  air. 

When  they  reached  the  church  the  village -folk,  after  climbing  out  from 
the  depths  of  fur  rugs,  would  enter  the  dimly-lighted  quiet  building.  I 
believe  they  waited  and  longed  for  each  Sunday  as  it  came  along,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  reunion  day  of  happiness  but  because  the  cure 
and  their  faith  filled  them  with  a  reverent  patience,  a  patienoe  that 
gave  them  faith  to  last  the  long  winter  out.  After  the  church  service 
groups  of  people  would  gather  on  the  road  and  church  steps  to  talk 
things  over. 


There  was  one  other  moment  that  I  saw  this  village,  and 
the  scene  rests  firmly  in  my  mind.  My  brother  and  I  were  walking  home 
late  one  night,  and  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  we  turned 
around  to  look  at  the  village.  There  was  a  full  moon  and  it  shone 
down  on  the  sleeping  village  with  a  beautiful  silvery  glow.  The  only 
lights  were  the  ones  in  the  drugstore  window  and  in  the  Greene's  farm 
house,  for  French  Canadians  go  to  bed  early  to  prepare  for  the  hard 
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day  of  work  ahead  of  them.  There  was  nothing  moving  except  the  gentle 
swaying  of  the  trees  in  the  cool  night  wind,  Even  the  river  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Somewhere  a  dog  barked  and  howled  at  the  moon,  It 
was  eerie  and  yet  beautiful.  In  one  of  the  fields  two  silhouetted 
horses  grazed  the  dew -laden  grass  beside  a  hay-stack  that  cast  an 
enormous  shadow.  Suddenly  the  drugstore  door  opened  and  threw  a  long 
beam  of  light  across  the  road.  T wo  men  came  out  and  closed  the  door 
behind  them,  waiting  a  minute  or  two  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  the 
night  light  before  walking  home.  That  was  a  beautiful  scene  that  I 
believe  I  shall  always  remember. 

Somehow,  the  little  isolated  village  of  Sainte  Calixte 
seemed  to  hold  a  peculiar  charm  that  attracted  me.  Since  the  time  I 
last  saw  it  I  have  frequently  thought  of  it.  Other  French-Canadian 
villages  I  know  even  better  than  Sainte  Calixte  do  not  appeal  to  me 
in  the  same  way  as  it  did,  I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day 
when  many  other  such  villages  in  Northern  Quebec  will  be  opened  up 
to  the  world,  populated  and  civilized  and  so  become  like  any  other 
city. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  Sainte  Calixte, 
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A  CYCLONE  PICKS  THE  STUDY  UP  AND  PUTS  IT  DOWN  ON 

A  DESERT  ISLAND 
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It  was  a  Tuesday  morning  in 
the  Study  School  on  Seaforth  Avenue. 

The  morning  was  passing  away  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  the  air  felt 
tense  and  everyone  was  feeling  a  little 
nervous  and  tired.  It  was  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  hot  June  day  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  In  the  third  period  of 
the  morning  the  sun  grew  hotter,  the  air 
stiller  and  more  oppressive,  if  that  was 
possible.  In  the  Maths  room  Miss  Vowlcs 
mopped  her  brow,  and  started  to  explain 
once  more  that  it  was  B  who  had  the  leak 
in  his  tank,  not  A.  Madame  was  talking 
to  the  lower  Fifth  about  having  baths  in 
France,  and  the  Lower  Fifth  was  enviously 
thinking  that  it  wouldn* t  mind  at  all 
^  sharing  the  same  bath  water  at  this  point. 

The  air  grew  heavier  and  heavier; 
just  as  the  break  bell  was  about  to  ring  a 
great  roaring  wind  was  heard.  Suddenly  a 
twisting  black  column  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  It  seemed  to  have  its  top  on  the 
on  the  earth.  This  column  advanced  rapidly  tearing 
into  the  air  and  carrying  even  the  houses  along 
with  it.  Miss  Marsh  just  had  time  to  grab  her  Latin  dictionary  before  the  Study 
School  was  snatched  up  into  the  screaming  wind. 


roof  of  the  sky  and  its  bottom 
up  trees,  whirling  street  cars 


The  School  whirled  up  and  up,  round  and  round.  Everyone  had  been 
so  dumbfounded  that  it  was  not  until  the  School  was  whirling  over  California 
that  anyone  was  able  to  realize  that  something  very  unusual  was  happening  to 
them.  The  milkman  who  was  late  this  particular  morning,  owing  to  the  heat, 
found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  his  bottles  and  milk  strewn  in  his 
lap  and  around  him.  The  slightly  flustered  Miss  Biloore,  who  had  been  coming 
downstairs,  had  decided  In  her  bewilderment  that  perhaps  she  had  better  ring 
the  Fire  Bell.  In  one  of  the  school’s  mad  whirls  she  lost  her  balance  and 
pitched  headfirst  into  the  milkman’s  lap,  who  had  just  been  getting  slightly 
organized.  This,  however,  completely  disorganized  him  once  more.  On  the  top 
floor  the  Upper  Fourth  were  sprawled  over  their  desks  and  on  the  floor.  Anne 
Samson  had  suddenly  found  her  long  lost  wallet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

One  or  two  giggled  weakly  as  they  tried  to  catch  the  mercury  of  a  broken 
thermometer  which  was  rolling  on  the  floor.  Others  desperately  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  the  clutches  of  pickled  frogs  which  seemed  to  have  been  restored 
to  life  as  their  bottle  broke. 


In  this  manner  the  Study  School  whirled  on  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Every  now  and  then  some  books  and  papers  would  fly  out  the  open 
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windows  down  to  the  peaceful 
water  below.  After  fifteen 
minutes  of  this  pitching  and 
tossing  the  School  righted  it¬ 
self  and  started  to  float  gently 
down  to  earth.  Mrs.  Henshaw  lost 
her  apron  in  the  still  strong  wind 
as  she  leaned  out  a  window  to  see  if, 
at  last,  this  nightmare  had  ended. 

Down  below  in  the  middle  of  the  calm, 
blue  expanse  she  noticed  a  little  dot 
of  land,  and  she  exclaimed  out  loud, 

"Bless  ray  Biscuits,  I  sincerely  hope  we 
land  on  that  island  and  not  in  the  Ocean." 
The  tiny  speck  rapidly  grew  in  size  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  red  brick  school- 
house  settled  gently  down  betv/een  two 

sand  dunes,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
There  was  a  few  minutes  silence  as 

r  _ , —  everyone  sat  gathering  her  senses. 

i  '  v  ''J  Suddenly  the  break  bell  pealed  through 

the  school.  Mrs.  Henshaw  stood  beside  the  bell  looking  very  annoyed,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  rung  a  bell  late.  With  this  peal  everyone  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  trance.  Miss  Indge  started  groping  on  the  floor  for  her  pince-nez. 
Miss  Harbert  took  up  her  loose-leaf  and  pencil  and  set  out  to  find  whether  the 
rocks  on  this  island  were  volcanic  or  not.  After  stumbling  down  the  broken  steps 
she  was  soon  running  about  happily,  writing  down  the  names  and  kinds  of  rocks, 
(Which  were  not  volcanic  after  all.)  Madame  was  distractedly  calling  "Girls, 
girls,  ou  est  my  mark  book?"  Luckily,  as  some  of  the  girls  remarked  later  on, 
they  couldnft  find  it.  Miss 


Hancox  peered  calmly  over  the 
top  of  her  glasses  and  said, 
"Do  sit  straight,  Mary*  and 
please  pull  the  desks 
farther  apart." 

The  island  on 

which  the  School  had  landed 
was  "Somewhere?"  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  one  side 
a  sandy  beach  was  situated 
where  the  pounding  surf  rol¬ 
led  up  on  the  glistening  sand 
Behind  the  newly-alighted 
school  (which  was  slightly 
tipped  on  its  side)  was  a 
flat  meadow.  Miss  Moore  and 
Miss  Wallace  argued  later  on, 
as  to  whether  this  should  be 
made  into  an  open  air  gym¬ 
nasium,  or  whether  it  should 
be  kept  to  grow  rabbits  and 
frogs  (to  disect  later  on). 

In  the  end  neither  were 
carried  out,  for  as  Miss 
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Harvey  explained  ,r . it  would  be  better  to  get  a  new  chimney  and  have 

the  steps  repaired."  As  it  happened  these  were  not  done  either  for  there 
was  no  one  to  do  them.  Behind  this  meadow  was  a  jungle,  with  many  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  and  plants.  Out  of  this  jungle  rose  a  large  mountain. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thirds  found  that 
the  Lower  School  had  fortunately  (or  unfortunately?)  become  separated  and 
left  behind  in  the  cyclone. 

Everything  turned  out  rather  well  after  the  School  was 
properly  tidied  and  settled.  The  girls  were  soon  parading  with  the  island's 
natives.  They  traded  pencil  stubs  and  old  examination  papers  for  strange 
fruits  and  animals.  Miss  Wallace  was  forced  to  have  the  milkman  build  pens 
to  keep  these  fantastic  animals  in.  The  milkman  soon  decided  that  carpenter¬ 
ing  was  a  better  job  than  being  a  silkman.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Miss 
Vowles  continued  to  read  about  Dorothy  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz  in  an  endeavour 
to  invent  some  scheme  to  get  the  Study  back  to  Seaforth  in  time  for  the  next 
Basketball  game  against  Trafalgar. 


FRANCES  CURRIE 
Lower  V 


INKY 

My  name  is  Inky,  the  Sixth  form  pen, 

By  rights  I  do  belong  to  Gwen, 

For  I  am  Inky. 

In  a  two-tone  suit,  I  feel  so  chic, 

My  nib  is  crooked  and  seems  to  stick, 

And  so  I’m  Inky. 

When  one  or  other  forgets  her  own, 

I’m  handed  out  just  for  a  loan, 

Because  I’m  Inky. 

I  spot  and  splutter  and  smudge  the  page. 
Unlucky  girl  cries  out  in  rage. 

For  I  am  Inky. 

On  French  test  days  when  they  are  sad, 

I  try  to  be  just  extra  bad, 

Because  I’m  Inky. 

Despite  my  very  bad  behavior, 

I’ve  been  voted  Sixth  form  savior. 

For  I  am  Inky. 

E.  TURNER-BONE 
Sixth  Form. 
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THINGS 


Snow  on  the  windows, 

Ice  on  the  door, 

Baby  in  her  cradle 

And  Teddy  on  the  floor. 

Jan  in  the  jam  pot, 

Boats  on  a  lake, 

Ale  in  a  bottle 

And  a  lovely  frosted  cake. 


MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

Monday  noming,  tired  and  shaken, 

All  our  love  of  life  forsaken. 

Hair  with  all  its  weekend  glory, 

Heavy  eyelids  tell  their  story. 

Tuesday,  filled  with  week-end  dreaming, 

All  the  students  soulfully  beaming, 

Thoughts  are  way  above  a  cloud. 

Heaves  and  sighs  are  long  and  loud. 

Wednesday,  half  the  week  is  gone  ’ 

No  inspiration  seems  to  dawn, 

Dull  and  infinitely  borning 
Time  is  used  now,  for  snoring. 


Trees  in  the  forest, 
Birds  in  their  nests, 
Mount ies  in  the  Rockies, 
Cowboys  in  the  West. 

Books  in  a  book  case, 
Tools  in  a  shed, 

Horses  in  the  stable 
And  me  in  my  bed. 

SANDKEA  OGILVIE 
Age  11 
Upper  III. 


Thursday,  waken  with  a  jerk. 

Pupils  know  it’s  time  to  work; 

A  French  test  helps  this  realization, 
Minds  now  hurt  with  concentration. 

Friday  morning,  hair  in  curl, 

An  expectant  grin  on  every  girl, 

That  love  of  life  is  now  restored, 

All  black  thoughts  are  now  ignored. 

And  thus  the  school  week  quickly  passes 
With  steady  work  and  interested  classes 
We  love  our  school,  don't  heed  our 

s ighs , 

But  we  don't  w ish  to  be  TOO  wise. 

ROSEMARY  GRIER 
Sixth  Form 


WHAT  IS  WAR? 

Can  you  answer  that  question?  It  is  a  hard  one.  Upon  being 
asked,  you  will  probably  think  a  moment,  clear  your  throat  and  begin,  "War 
is  a  hostile  contention,  by  means  of  armed  forces,  carried  on  between  nations, 
states  or  rulers,  or  between  parties  of  the  same  state  or  nation."  This  seems 
to  satisfy  you,  for  you  pause  and  gaze  at  your  opponent,  with  a  look  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for,  I've  answered  your  question, 
haven* t  I?"  That’s  just  it,  have  you  answered  his  question?  Could  you  explain 
that  jumble  of  words?  For  that  is  all  they  are  -  a  jumble  of  meaningless  words; 
which  have  no  explanation  of  the  horrors  and  tortures  of  war. 

I  know,  because  I'm  English,  and  I  lived  in  the  centre  of  London 
for  two  years  of  the  war,  and  hundreds  of  others  have  experienced  all  four 
years.  They  don't  tell  you  in  their  letters  of  the  horrors  they  are  going 
through,  for  what  is  the  use,  when  it  does  them  no  good,  and  only  causes  you 
worry  and  anxiety?  They  keep  their  letters  cheery,  omitting  what  depression 
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is  caused  by  the  continual,  heavy  drone  of  planes  patrolling  the  skies,  the 
piercing  screech  of  the  air-raid  siren  as  it  roars  through  the  roads,  the 
crackle  of  fire  as  homes  are  razed  to  the  earth,  a  mass  of  debris. 

Have  you  ever  gone  home  from  school  to  find  your  homes  non¬ 
existent,  having  been  blasted  away  by  the  Nazis?  I  have,  and  many  others 
like  me.  Can  you  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  grovel  among  the  ruins  of  the 
street,  to  find  any  belongings  that  might  be  fit  to  use  again? 

Some  children  have  seen  sights  so  horrible,  that  even  the 
most  coldblooded,  heartless  human  would  turn  his  head,  sights  that  they 
should  not  know  even  existed.  Have  you  ever  held  a  wounded  child  in  your 
arms,  watched  it  suffer,  or  fall  lifeless  from  you?  I  have,  and  it  leaves 
you  with  an  empty,  indescribable  feeling j  it  happened  one  cold  November 
morning,  a  mist  was  hovering  over  the  city.  Everything  was  deathly  silent 
and  more  houses  lay  in  ruins. 

We  had  spent  the  night  in  a  shelter,  listening  to  the  roar 
of  planes  and  explosions  of  bombs,  as  they  fell  destroying  our  homes.  None 
of  us  had  slept  very  well,  for  who  could?  When  we  emerged  from  the  shelter 
next  morning  the  road  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  The  sound  of  planes  was 
muffled  by  the  fogj  the  figures  of  the  other  people  were  merely  silhouettes. 

We  -  a  friend  and  myself  -  were  making  our  way  silently  over 
the  rubble  when  suddenly  we  heard  a  faint  cry  coming  from  under  the  debris 
towards  our  left.  Hastily  we  made  our  way  towards  the  cry  and  moved  the 
stones  away,  and  there  we  found  a  child,  I  took  it  into  my  arms,  both 
legs  and  an  arm  were  obviously  broken,  and  its  head  was  bleeding  badly.  The 
poor  thing  was  scarcely  living,  and  its  face  was  wreathed  in  pain.  We  carried 
it  to  the  Red  Cross,  but  it  never  reached  there  alive,  for  it  died,  in  my 
arms.  I  suppose  we  should  have  been  glad  that  the  little  thing  was  out  of 
pain,  but  you  can’t  imagine  what  it  is  like,  holding  death  in  your  arms. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  and  experienced  war  knovf  war,  but 
those  who  haven’t  can  buy  bonds  and  stamps  with  all  the  money  they  can  save, 
so  that  the  sufferers  of  today  may  be  the  free  of  tomorrow  and  not  next  year. 


ANON. 
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THE  LITTLE  SPANISH  DONKEY 


I  met  a  little  donkey 
Walking  down  a  lane. 

I  asked  him  where  he  came  from 
He  said  he  came  from  Spain. 

The  land  where  Senoritas 
Wear  roses,  red  and  white; 

And  gaily  coloured  Pickadors 
Make  love  to  then  at  night. 


I  worked  for  a  peasant 
Carting  grapes  for  him  all  day 
While  his  little  children 
Would  run  about  and  play. 

He  had  a  pretty  daughter 
And  her  name  was  Mercedes; 

Her  hair  was  long  and  flowing 
And  hung  down  to  her  knees. 


That  ends  my  little  story, 

And  often  now  I  dream 

That  I  will  see  my  home  again 

On  the  shores  of  for  off  Spain 


JAMIE  LEIPOLDT 
Lower  III. 


SPRING 


I  am  a  little  sprout  My  winter  coat  is  breaking 

That  is  very,  very  green,  But  still  I*m  feeling  warm, 

And  I  am  peeping  out  A  little  shoot  I*m  making 

To  see  what  can  be  seen.  In  a  very  pretty  form. 

I  am  waving  in  the  breeze, 

I  am  never  really  still, 

I  am  turning  yellow  near  the  knees, 

I*m  a  pretty  daffodil* 

BRYDON  MCCARTHY 
Upper  A 
Age  9 


TO  TREES 

0  Trees  *  0  lovely,  living  things; 

Whose  welcome  shade  gives  shelter 
To  sun-parched  man  or  beast. 

And  underneath  whose  bough  is  spread 
A  cool,  sweet  feast 
Of  apples,  oranges  or  plumbs  - 
Whichever  the  tree  may  be. 

0'  Tree  I 

Send  down  your  choicest  fruit  to  me  * 

SARAH  AITKEN 
Upper  IV 
Age  13. 
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OUR  BUNRY  RABBITS 


Once  we  had  three  bunny  rabbits, 
Who  had  the  most  peculiar  habits 
They  lived  in  a  hutch, 

Which  they  didn’t  like  much, 
Except  for  the  hay  - 
Where  they  would  play. 


So  under  the  fence  they  would  burrow 
Into  the  farmer’s  furrow 
They  snorted  and  puffed  - 
With  carrots  they  stuffed, 

Soon  they  were  full, 

With  plenty  of  pull. 


EFA  HEWARD 
Lower  III, 


LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS 


’Diamond  Court’  -  the  name  conjures  up  vivid  pictures  in  the 
imagination.  Surely  it  is  the  palace  of  some  fairy-tale  princess.  The  pleasure 
domes  of  Kubla  Khan  appear  in'  the  mind’s  eye.  Minarets  sparkle  under  the  bril¬ 
liant  rays  of  an  eastern  sun,  they  seem  studded  with  the  gems  themselves. 
Rippling  pools  with  floors  of  multi-coloured  marble  lie  cool  beneath  oriental 
trees,  and  fountains  play  ceaselessly.  Everywhere  is  the  fragrance  of  in¬ 
numerable  blossoms  -  blossoms  whose  colours  are  of  this  world  but  are  too 
delicate  or  too  glowing  to  be  found  on  an  artist’s  palette.  Nor  is  the  court 
deserted,  for  two  swarthy  guards  open  gilded  gates,  and  into  the  garden  c omes 
the  queen  herself  followed  by  all  her  retinue.  And  now  there  is  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  soft  swish  of  palm  fronds;  instruments  are  brought  forth  and  some 
haunting  melody  is  played,  then  a  lively  tune  and  all  begin  to  dance.  There  is 
movement,  life  and  laughter.  Little  children  pick  the  flowers,  play  games  and 
bask  in  the  sun-filled  air,  and  as  the  day  grows  warmer  bathe  in  the  sparkling 
blue  water,  and  refresh  themselves  with  fruit  from  fairy  trees.  But  is  this 
reality? 

The  name  has  bewitched  me,  I  must  shake  off-  the  spell  and  put 
away  my  rose-coloured  spectacles.  Between  two  soot-grimed  walls  there  is  an 
opening,  not  a  street,  but  a  dark  cul-de-sac  -  shut  off  from  the  vrorld.  The 
narrowness  widens  till  a  square  is  formed,  thred  blackened  walls  rising  two 
stories  high.  The  ground  I  stand  on  is  paved  with  cinders  and  strewn  with 
refuse  thrown  from  doorways.  Above,  grey  clouds  are  made  more  sombre  by  the 
smoke  from  trains,  which  clatter  past  on  the  elevated  railway.  Before  me, 
between  the  cinders  and  the  sky  rise  perpendicular  red  brick  walls  set  at 
regular  intervals  with  windows.  But  windows  are  made  to  let  in  sun  and  air: 
these  are  shut  fast  lest  any  soot  should  come  in  and  make  the  rooms  within 
still  more  drab;  or  let  the  cold  November  wind  take  awa y  what  little  heat 
there  is. 

From  these  uninviting  windows  one  can  trace  the  course  of 
clothes-lines,  stiff  with  frozen  rain;  on  one  of  these  hang  a  few  rags  of 
clothing.  Perhaps  they  were  washed  clean,  but  now  they  are  flecked  with 
smuts  from  nearby  factory  chimneys.  A  window  opens  and  a  woman  with 
roughened  red  hands  takes  them  off  the  line  -  the  window  slams.  The  only 
living  thing  besides  myself  is  a  scraggy  cur  worrying  a  meatless  bone.  Over 
everything  hangs  a  peculiar  indeterminable  odour;  as  I  leave  the  square, 

I  find  its  source:  confronting  me  is  first,  a  brewery,  and  second  a 
chocolate  factory.  Bitter  and  sweet  hangs  the  scent,  a  sickly  blanket,  over 
the  homes  of  many. 
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Sumner  -  the  glorious  ideal  flashes  onoe  more  through  my 
mind,  but  I  put  it  away  and  drawn  by  raucous  shouts  and  shrill  children’s 
voices,  I  survey  for  a  second  tine  this  place  of  desolation.  The  windows 
are  open  now  and  women  lean  out  on  the  sills  to  any  cool  fresh  breeze 
that  might  find  its  way  into  such  a  forgotten  corner.  The  atmosphere  is 
humid  and  washing  hangs  on  e^ry  line,  never  drying  in  the  saturated  air. 
Below  on  the  cinders,  playing  amongst  the  filth  are  the  children,  too 
many  in  number.  They  are  of  all  ages,  thin,  ragged  ard  dirtyj  they  play 
their  own  games;  they  call  to  their  mothers  and  to  one  another,  and  tease 
the  stray  dogs  and  cats.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  the  seeming 
acitivity,  a  listless  half-hearted  feeling  prevails.  The  heat  oppresses 
everything;  it  is  extreme  and  inescapable,  I  turn  away  -  I  can,  but  they 
cannot  -  and  as  I  step  into  the  street  I  look  again  at  that  ironic  street- 
sign,  ’Diamond  Court* . 

CHARLOTTE  BUTLER 
tipper  V 


SEEING  DADDY  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS 

i  ■  —— at— —  l 1  ■  -  mi.  m  ^  ■■  ■  i  i"i  wm 

How  would  you  like  to  have  your  father  away  four  years  in 
England?  It  is  a  long  time,  isn’t  it?  Well,  you  can  imagine  how  happy 
I  was  to  hear  that  Daddy  was  coming  home  on  Valentine’s  day.  The  day  at 
last  came  and  we  all  went  down  to  the  Bonaventure  Station  where  men  were 
busy  putting  a  new  ceiling  on,  and  camera  men  were  seeing  that  the  light 
in  their  cameras  worked,  and  the  band  was  waiting  to  play  the  soldiers 
in.  At  last  the  minute  came  and  I  saw  him  coming  towards  usj  J.  the  cameras 
started  to  flash.  When  we  arrived  home  Daddy  told  us  that  he  had  stayed  in 
Halifax  for  a  night  and  when  he  was  getting  out  of  the  taxi  he  asked  for  a 
shilling  change  and  the  taxi  man  laughed  and  gave  him  a  quarter !  One  day 
he  lifted  up  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  and  asked  for  a  number  as  they 
do  in  England,  and  then  remembered  that  we  have  to  dial  in  Montreal, 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  King,  and  he  replied  that  the 
King  had  inspected  his  Brigade  and  that  he  had  talked  to  him.  On  his  leave 
he  has  been  to  London  but  he  was  glad  to  be  in  Montreal, 

CAROLYN  WHITEHEAD 

Lower  III. 

Age  11 . 


MAGIC  EARS 

If  you  had  Magic  Ears  you  would  be  able  to  hear  all  sorts 
of  lovely  things.  You  would  be  able  to  hear  the  buds  pushing  forth  into 
the  sweet  smelling  air,  the  bees  trying  to  find  honey  in  the  flowers.  At 
night  you  would  be  able  to  hear  the  silvery  moon  slipping  along  through 
the  dark,  shiny  sky. 

In  the  winter  you  could  hear  the  snowflakes  flitting  down 
through  the  clouds.  You  could  hear  the  boughs  of  the  trees  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  the  snow. 

In  the  city  you  could  hear  the  buzzing  of  factories;  the 
whirling  of  a  wheel  in  some  building,  or  perhaps  outside  you  would  hear 
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the  rolling  of  wheels  on  a  wagon  as  it  passed  by  your  house.  In  the  evening 
you  could  hear  the  click  of  a  switch  as  a  lamplight  went  on  outside. 

Then  at  midnight  when  practically  everybody  was  asleep  you 
could  hear  the  snoring  of  your  neighbors, 

I  would  like  to  have  Magic  Ears,  so,  I  suppose,  you  would  too, 

DEIRDRE  MOLSON 
Upper  A, 

Age  9§-. 


OUR  HIDDEN  YOUTH 


The  Sixth  Form,  usually  so  controlled,  reserved,  dignified  (?) 

leapt  out  of  the  train  in  anticipation  of  the  week-end  ahead.  Anyone  who 

had  attempted  to  stop  us  would  have  been  knocked  down  by  our  rushing  mob, 

-  » 

How  we  had  changed  in  just  a  few  hours  '  You  would  not  have 
known  us  to  be  the  Sixth  Form.  We  were  completely  on  our  own  this  week-end, 
and  we  fully  intended  to  cast  aside  our  trials  and  responsibilities  and  freely 
enjoy  our  hidden  youth.  It  was  like  coming  out  of  mothballs  into  the  free  air 
after  a  long  period  of  stagnation. 

No  more  keeping  of  order  and  discipline  for  us;  we  dashed 
about  the  house  from  dawn  (well  not  quite  dawn,  about  ten  o' clock  in  the 
morning)  till  midnight.  At  the  slightest  inclination  we  collapsed  on  a  sofa, 
rug,  or  bed  and  even  snow  at  times.  In  fact,  that  was  what  our  skiing  mostly 
consisted  of  (when  we  attempted  it)  —  a  continual  take-off,  plunge  and  burial 

We  may  look  frightfully  waxen  and  strained  in  the  school  light, 
but  how  we  blossomed  forth  on  this  occasion.  Our  skin  took  on  a  deep  bronze 
colour,  our  eyes  (which  are  hardly  ever  open  at  school)  sparkled  with  joy 
and  we  became  thoroughly  englamoured  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  our 
own  good  time.  We  considered  we  were  doing  the  camera  a  true  favor  when  we 
posed  for  it  in  exotic  attitudes. 

Oh,  you  really  wouldn't  have  recognized  us  at  all,  we  were 
so  changed.  We  were  so  sweet  to  everyone,  so  unselfish  and  gay,  no  longer 
the  stern  looks,  the  words  of  reproach,  the  frowns .  You  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  high  spirits  that  week-end,  we  would  have  overlooked  any 
broken  rules,  any  misbehaviour.  The  ghost  stories  we  told  in  the  d&rk  would 
have  chilled  the  Staff  to  their  very  bones  had  they  heard  them. 

No  more  the  neat  tunics,  we  dressed  in  flowing  ski-shirts, 
our  arms  decorated  with  bracelets.  Our  talk  was  incessant,  you  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  So  you  see  that  although  we  try 
to  restrain  ourselves  in  school,  our  hidden  youth  can’t  help  blossoming 
in  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  a  weekend  up  north. 


SHEILA  CLARKSON 
Sixth  Form. 
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JUSTICE 

Street-lamp  and  office  lights, 
The  noisfe  of  motor  carsj 
All  must  be  seen  and  heard 
Through  the  prison  bars* 
Innocent  or  guilty? 
Honest  or  a  thief? 

All  depends  now  upon 
The  jury  and  the  chief. 

Innocent  or  guilty? 

God  will  always  know. 

The  jury*  s  verdict  is  for  man, 
But  God’s  is  for  the  soul. 

KATHERINE  PATERSON 
Upper  IV. 


THINGS  I  WISH  I  COULD  DO 

I  wish  that  I  could  fly, 

But,  however  hard  I  try, 

I  can’t. 

I  wish  I  could  see  a  fairy, 

So  very  light  and  airy. 

But  I  can’t. 

I  wish  I  wasn’t  sometimes  shy, 

But,  however  hard  I  try, 

I  am« 

I  wish  that  I  could  write  a  play, 
I’d  act  in  it  the  first  rainy  day, 

I  can’ 

JILL  NEWELL, 

Lower  III 
Age  10 


A  FIGHTING 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street 
I  heard  a  tramp  of  marching  feet, 

I  turned  and  as  I  turned  I  saw 

The  Army,  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  Paul,’ 

The  bravest  leader  of  them  all. 


THE  PRESS 

Stories  of  countries  far  and  near, 
Stories  that  man,  soon  will  hear. 
Stories  false  and  stories  real 
Are  given  to  that  mass  of  steel. 

Rolls  of  paper,  snowy  white 
Are  fed  to  the  presses  day  and  night. 
Stories  of  peace  and  stories  of  war, 
But  still  those  rollers  ask  for  more. 

All  the  news  from  north  to  south 
Is  put  into  that  grinding  mouth. 
Marching  columns,  lines  of  ink 
Cover  the  pages  to  make  men  think. 

PRISCILLA  WANKLYN 
Upper  III 
Age  11 


FROM  MY  BEDROOM  WINDOW  AT  ST.  BRUNO 

From  my  bedroom  window  I  can  see 
An  old  and  lovely  tall  elm  tree, 
From  its  boughs  there  hangs  a  nest 
Orioles  like  that  elm  tree  best. 

Round  and  round  the  tree  there  races, 
Squirrels  with  little  saucy  faces, 
Woodpeckers  with  their  tapping  bill 
As  up  and  down  they  eat  their  fill. 

Summer,  winter,  spring  and  fall, 

That  elm  tree  is  a  joy  to  all. 

Two  hundred  years  it  has  stood  there 
With  a  calm  and  noble  air. 

OLIVE  CROMBIE, 

Lower  III 

Age  11 


FAMILY 


Paul  the  soldier  slim  and  tall, 

Who  had  fought  many  Germans  and  killed 

them  all. 

And  now  he  is  marching  with  all  the 

others, 

Three  are  his  cousins  and  two  are  his 

brothers . 

JANE  GORDON, 

Lower  III 
Age  9 
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KITTENS 

Once  I  fell  into  the  nursery  gate  and  cut  my  eye.  The  doctor  had 
to  put  in  five  stitches  so  my  cousin  Julia  said  she  would  come  and  cheer  me  up. 
When  she  arrived  her  coat  was  all  buttoned  up  and  when  she  opened  the  buttons 
out  popped  a  kitten.  He  was  tiny  and  black  with  a  soft  little  nose  and  huge 
yellow  grey  eyes.  He  was  sweet.  I  called  him  Ton  Kitten. 

I  love  Tom  so  much  I  let  him  get  rather  naughty  and  he  scratched 
everybody  quite  a  lot. 

Sometimes  I  would  take  my  kitten  for  a  walk  in  the  doll's  pram. 

One  day  he  escaped  and  killed  a  sparrow.  This  made  me  very  sad,  but  my 
brother  said  "Don't  worry  too  much,  that  is  cat  nature".  When  we  went  to 
stay  with  my  grandmother,  I  gave  Tom  to  a  kind  family  as  Granny  hates  cats. 
They  make  her  shiver. 

The  next  winter  my  sister  was  given  a  new  kitten.  This  one  was 
gray  and  ?jas  rather  a  sleepy  little  cat.  He  was  called  Tinker.  My  sister 
was  very  strict  with  him  so  he  had  better  manners  than  Tom  but  I  did  not 
like  him  as  much.  Tinker  had  a  dear  little  green  collar  and  bell  and  slept 
in  a  pink  basket. 

Now  we  have  no  kitten  (though  my  brother  longs  for  one)  but  I 
still  have  a  scar  on  my  eye. 

CAMILLA  PORTEOUS 
Lower  A 
Age  8jr 


THE  TRAIN  THAT  CAME  TO  A  BAD  END 


The  driver  of  engine  No.  143  was  a  very  sedate  bachelor  of  4V. 

His  name  happened  to  be  John  Smith,  which  suited  him  perfectly,  for  he  was 
that  sort  of  a  man0  He  and  No.  143  had  been  together  for  many  years,  running 
their  little  branch  track  through  the  fruit  farms  of  Southern  Ontario,  When 
the  War  came,  it  made  little  difference  to  John  and  No.  143,  except  that 
No.  143  was  entertained  with 

stories  of  the  War  John  had  ^  ^  ,  (^-\A 

fought  in  (that  would  be  the  HO  o  (s\  0  j0)O*i~EK  'l  ( 

Boer  War).  YRO  Jg Lt 

But  even  the  best 
of  things  must  have  an  end,  and 
No.  I43  was  getting  old.  She 
began  to  develop  boils,  or 
boiler  trouble,  and  soon  she  was 
unable  to  make  her  daily  rims. 

John  Smith  did  the  best  he  could, 
running  her  very  slowly,  and  giv¬ 
ing  her  frequent  rests,  but  in 
spite  of  all  that,  she  finally 
expired . 
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In  spite  of  his  grief  over  the  death 
tl Ct  No*  *^3,  John  was  glad  to  see  the  engine 

/'/  Cl  M  I  which  the  Company  sent  up.  He  thought  that 

I  H£C  ;  he  could  soon  train  it  into  the  routine  which 

had  served  No.  143  and  himself  so  well.  How¬ 
ever,  he  didn't  know  No,  257.  This  engine  had 
been  taken  off  the  Lauren tian  line,  which 
carries  all  the  gay  old  engines  who  made  history. 
No.  257  was  the  gayest  of  the  lot  and  his  be¬ 
haviour  was  scandalous  for  an  engine  of  his  age. 

As  he  was  warming  up  for  his  first  trip  with 
John,  a  girl  on  a  bicycle  crossed  the  tracks. 

257  chuckled  deep  in  his  whistle,  and  the  girl 
turned  and  waved.  No.  257  was  so  excited  that  he 
nearly  fell  of  the  tracks!  At  last  John  started 
him  off  -  10  minutes  late,  as  was  his  custom. 

257  started  off  with  a  gay  jerk,  for  he  had  seen 
a  farm  girl  with  red  cheeks  get  aboard,  and  was 
determined  to  show  off. 


He  cavorted  along  for  a  mile  or  so,  when  he  saw  ahead  of  him  the 
most  amazing  and  delightful  spectacle.  An  orchard  full  of  girls  picking 
fruit,  in  very  short  shorts  J  No,  257  gathered  in  all  his  breath,  and  gave 
a  tremendous  whistle  -  wowj 
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John  nearly  fell  off  his  stool  in  surprise.  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  the  good  old  days  with  No.  143  and  had  forgotten  where  he  was. 

He  looked  out  of  his  cab  and  gasped.  Why,  they  must  be  going  at  least  30 
mil.es  an  hour  J  He  reprimanded  257  firmly,  remainding  him  that  143  had  never 
gone  faster  than  15  m.p.h.  257  ignored  him,  but  slowed  down  merely  to  a 
stop  anyway,  squinting  out  of  the  corner  of  his  headlight.  They  were  passing 
a  lake,  and  there  were  girls  swimming  in  it.  He  couldn’t  see  very  well,  so 
he  plunged  into  the  lake. 


* 


a 


John  was  drowned,  and  went  to  Heaven  to  rejoin  his  beloved  143* 
but  257  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  lake,  making  eyes  at  the  female  fishes. 


I  think  the  moral  of  this  story  is  that  beautiful  girls  can  help 
the  transportation  situation  by  keeping  out  of  sight  of  railroads,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  You  might  try,  anyway. 


MARY  K.  HUGESSEN 
Illustrations  by  EVELYN  MARLER 
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OLD  GIRLS '  NEWS. 


Dear  Editors: 

Three  wise  old  Old  Girl  heads  have  been  working  on  your  notes 
this  year,  and  we  have  come  to  a  joint  conclusion  -  there  isn't  much 
news.  However,  we  did  manage  to  gather  together  a  few  items  of  interest 
for  you,  and  so,  without  further  ado  -  here  they  are:- 

First  of  all,  the  Old  Girls  want  to  congratulate  the  basket-ball 
team  for  having  proved  at  last  that  the  female  of  the  species  is  more 
deadly.'  Most  of  us  remember  a  time  when  the  subject  of  basket-ball  was 
a  very  touchy  one  with  the  school,  in  fact,  very  few  Old  Girls  even  know 
what  the  cup  looks  like,  and  now  it  really  warms  our  hearts  to  see  the 
team,  not  only  walking  away  with  the  girls*  schools*  honours,  but  beat¬ 
ing  up  the  boys  as  well.  Keep  it  up,  we're  very  proud  of  you] 

And  now,  I'm  sure  the  school  will  want  to  join  the  Old  Girls 
in  sending  most  sincere  congratulations  to  Wing  Officer  Willa  Walker 
(Willa  McGee),  who,  as  a  climax  to  an  already  outstanding  career,  was 
this  year  made  a  Member  of  the  British  Empire.  She  is  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  all  the  Women's  Division  R. C.A.F.,  and  I  know  that  the 
school  is  as  proud  as  we  are  that  her  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  Study 
Old  Girls.  Being  a  staunch  Delta  Beta  myself,  I  hate  to  admit  this,  but 
I  think  Willa  belonged  to  - (Please  check  on  this,  someone]) 

Also  to  be  seen  wearing  the  Air  Force  blue  uniform  are  Joan 
YVright  (Joan  Patch)  who  is  Commanding  Officer  of  the  "W.D.'s"  at  Trenton; 
Barbara  Kemp,  who  is  a  Flight  Officer,  and  is  stationed  in  Winnipeg  as 
Staff  Officer  for  the  district;  and  in  various  Air  Stations  across  the 
country  ares  Daphne  Smith,  Betty  Weldon,  Pat  Patterson,  Mimi  Garrow, 

Pat  Nelson,  and  Pam  Blacklock. 

In  the  C.W. A.C.  we  find  Margo  Burke  (Margo  McDougall)  and 
Helen  Hague,  who  are  busy  with  important  jobs  in  Montreal;  Estelle 
Holland,  who  is  in  Washington;  and  Gillian  Hessey-White,  who  is  in 
England* 

We  have  our  Old  Girl  sailors,  too,  Mary  Lee  Pyke,  Dorothy 
Benson,  Jackie  Hale,  Peggy  Davis  and  Sheila  Bell  Mappin  are  all  Wrens, 
and  working  for  the  Navy  in  various  jobs  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Red  Cross  Corps  boast  so  many  Old 
Girl  members  that  I  can't  possibly  list  them  all  here,  but  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  which  ones  have  been  lucky  enough  to  go  overseas. 

I  think  they  should  hold  an  Old  Girls  reunion  in  some  cosy 
shelter  in  London,  they  would  have  a  very  large  turnout.  In  addition 
to  Gillian  Hessey-White,  who  is  there  with  the  C.W. A.C* ,  Betty  Woodyatt, 
Grace  Cassils  (Grace  Flintoft),  Cynthia  Vaughan  (Cynthia  Hingston), 
Marjorie  Hugman  (Marjorie  Price),  Sheila  Birks,  Mary  Fowler,  Evelyn 
Craig  (Evelyn  Cantlie),  and  Phyllis  Elder  are  working  in  London  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Ruth  Mary  Penfield  is  there  with  the  American  Embassy, 
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and  Barbara  Hawkes,  Mary  Brocklebank,  and  Cynthia  Sassoon  all  returned 
recently  to  their  homes  in  England „  This  overseas  branch  will  have 
another  member  in  Nursing  Sister  Joan  Clarkson,  who  arrived  very  recently 
to  work  in  Army  hospitals, 

Margot  Redmond  is  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy,  Her  ship  was 
torpedoed  on  her  way  there,  and  while  we  rejoice  that  she  is  quite  safe 
and  well,  we  mourn  with  her  the  loss  of  all  her  silk  stockings,  which  is 
a  real  tragedy  in  that  part  of  the  world  J 

So  much  for  our  members  on  active  service,  and  if  I  have  inadver¬ 
tently  left  anyone  out,  I  humbly  apologize,  and  beg  you  to  buy  the  magazine 
anyway]  All  the  War  Work,  however,  is  not  being  done  by  the  girls  in 
uniform.  At  the  Blood  Donor  Clinic  we  find  Eve  and  Betty  Capon,  and  Betty 
Beveridge  doing  night  work  as  Volunteer  Technicians,  while  in  the  daytime 
two  more  Clinic  technicians  are  Emily  Adams  and  Dorothy  Martin  (Dorothy 
Coward) , 


At  Ste  Johns,  Quebec,  Virginia  Walbank,  Rachel  Sewell,  and  Jean 
Unwin  are  Wireless  Operators  in  the  Air  Observers  School;  and  down  in 
Washington,  Lilias  Savage  is  with  the  National  Film  Board  working  on  the 
distribution  of  Canadian  news  to  the  United  States. 

Down  in  the  coding  office  of  the  Naval  Service  here,  you  will  find 
Joan  Shaw,  Patsy  Hanson,  Claire  Fisher,  Barbara  Whitley  and  Dorothy  Blair, 
Dorothy  has  been  active  in  a  great  many  war  services  since  the  war  began  - 
she  was  a  hard-working  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Transport  -  being  one  of  the 
first  members  who  dared  use  the  motorcycle]  Then,  too,  she  worked  for  a 
year  with  the  famous  Ajax  Club  in  Halifax,  returning  to  Montreal  when  the 
club  was  closed. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  girls  at  McGill  - 
I  usually  find  that  I  have  finished  my  notes  and  then,  "oh- oh  -  the  girls 
at  McGill]"  and  I  list  them  hastily  in  a  long  string  at  the  end.  It’s  a 
long  string  again  «  but  at  least  they’re  comfortably  in  the  middle  this 
time  ] 

If  you  should  peep  in  at  a  college  "hop"  you  would  doubtless  see 
the  following  "freshettes"  «  Pamela  Ponder,  Susan  Eisman,  Joan  Mason, 

Isabel  Chapman,  Isabel  McGill,  Vickie  Reynolds  and  Diana  Davis,  all 
tripping  the  light  fantastic  -  and  they  certainly  can  trip,  I  know  be¬ 
cause  I  saw  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  serious-minded  senior 
students,  Audrey  Bovey,  Miriam  Tees,  Joan  Gilmour,  Pris  Lobley,  Martha 
Chadwick,  Margaret  Turner-Bone,  Sheila  Mercer.  Frances  Barnes  and 
Claire  Fisher  (who  can  do  two  things  at  once,  you  wild,  note])  can  be 
found  in  the  Union  Restaurant  chewing  sandwiches,  in  the  library  ab¬ 
sorbing  philosophy,  at  the  Red  Cross  learning  First  Aid,  or  doing  the 
countless  other  things  that  college  girls  do0  Let's  wish  them  lots  of 
good  luck  in  their  examinations  which  are  all  too  close  just  now. 

Also  at  McGill  -  in  the  more  exalted  roles  of  laboratory  re¬ 
search  workers  are  Dorothy  Osborne  and  Marion  Savage,  and  Joan  Anderson 
who  is  a  demonstrator  in  Zoology^ 
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You  know  these  notes  are  again  getting  very  long,  but  the  Old 
Girls  just  love  to  see  their  names  in  print,  so  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  if 
I  tell  you  a  little  more  -  you’ve  no  idea  how  it  flatters  them.1 

The  other  day,  on  crowded  St.  Catherine  Street,  I  met  Anne 
Armstrong,  and  I  screamed  as  I  hurried  by,  "What  are  you  doing  with  your¬ 
self  -  I’ve  got  to  know  for  the  Old  Girls'  Notes,"  and  she  screamed  back, 
"I'm  working  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York."  And  that  was  that. 

In  the  Pathology  Laboratory  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Eve 
and  Betty  Capon  are  working,  together  with  Eleanor  Leggett  and  Elizabeth 
Gillespie.  I  believe  all  four  of  them  are  doing  much  the  same  work. 

At  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Mary  Harling  is  not  only  a  nurse,  but  has 
been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  hospital,  Mary  wanted  to  be 
a  nurse  when  we  all  started  out  in  IB  -  Lower  B  it  is  now,  (believe  it  or 
not,  we  were  all  there  once  .') ,  and  she  has  achieved  her  ambition  most 
successfully. 

Florence  Grimaldi,  Betty  Beveridge,  Marjorie  Nelson,  Elizabeth 
Hopkins,  Francine  Cole,  and  Barbara  Walker  are  all  working  downtown, 
having  successfully  passed  their  business  courses.  Tinker  Bell  and  Ann 
Bond  are  struggling  with  business  courses  this  year,  though  Ann  slipped 
away  for  part  of  the  winter  to  study  French  ~  a  convenient  excuse  for 
going  to  the  mountains  and  acquiring  a  very  attractive  suntan.’ 

At  the  beginning  of  these  notes  I  told  you  there  wasn't  much  to 
say  -  I  seem  to  be  able  to  talk  about  nothing  for  a  long  time  J  Well, 

I'm  nearly  through,  but  before  I  finish  I  want  to  tell  you  what  most  of 
your  Old  Girls  are  doing.  They  are  pushing  Baby  carriages.  Every  day 
there  is  a  baby  parade  -  and  some  of  the  entries  I  see  most  often  are 
Adrienne  Cassils  (Adrienne  Hanson),  Joan  Pullam  (Joan  Hodgson),  Philippa 
Tanton  (Philippa  Hutchins),  Pamela  Dillingham  (Pamela  Kemp),  Sonia  Newman 
(Sonia  Baillie),  Nora  Byers  (Nora  Baillie),  Patsy  Prince  (Patsy  Bate), 
Percival  Ritchie  (Percival  Mackenzie),  Patsy  Laird  (Patsy  Hale),  Viva 
Carter  (Viva  Johnson),  Shirley  Stairs  (Shirley  Goodall)  and  Beatrice 
Murphy  (Beatrice  Norsworthy).  And  we  have  a  Baby-carriage-pusher  in 
Dorothea  Cunningham  (Dorothea  Hamilton)  as  far  away  as  Peru, 

So  perhaps  you  will  understand  why  the  news  isn't  very  exciting 
this  year  -  so  many  of  our  questions  about  Old  Girls'  activities  have 
been  answered  by,  "Oh,  she  hasn't  done  anything  this  year,  she  has  to 
look  after  the  baby!"  ! 


Respectfully  submitted, 


BARBARA  WHITLEY. 
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